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Give Your Accounting 
Students the Best Training with 
WALTON ACCOUNTING TEXT MATERIALS 


Constructive Accounting 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING is a modern text with an ideal balance of theory and prac- 
tice; it approaches the study of accountancy easily and logically. Every principle is supported by 
actual practice, which makes it a permanent part of the foundation work. 

The text is written in a clear and interesting style; subjects are taken up in logical sequence. Pro- 
cedures are definitely outlined step by step, and fully illustrated with practical concrete cases. Prob- 
lems, theory questions and laboratory work in the practice sets are designed to fix firmly in mind 
the accounting principles previously discussed. CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING is designed 
for beginning students. 


Advanced Accounting Principles and Procedure 


This is a recent publication covering the more advanced accounting principles. It is designed to fol- 


low CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING. 
In the treatment of the various subjects in this text, the principle is first set up as a basic proposition 


immediately followed by a thorough discussion and analysis with illustrative examples to facilitate a 
ready grasp of the principle and the right procedure. This method of treatment is logical, practical 
and interesting: First, statement of principle; second, a thorough discussion of the principle; third, 
illustrative examples of a very practical character. 


Cost Accounting 
COST ACCOUNTING treats in detail the principles and methods of factory cost accounting. The 


aim of the work is two-fold: To teach cost accounting principles and to train the student in their prac- 
tical application. Attention is also given to those phases of industrial management necessary to the in- 
stallation and operation of a modern cost system. 


Federal Income Tax Accounting and Procedure 


This text is revised to comply with the latest changes in the Law. It is issued in loose-leat form to 
allow changes without additional cost to the instructor or student. It has been prepared primarily 
for educational institutions offering courses in Federal Income Tax Procedure, and has been declared 
by many instructors to be “the most teachable text on the market.” 


C. P. A. Examination Coaching 


This text contains ample material for an intensive training in solving accounting problems and an- 
swering theory questions in advanced accounting. It provides a thorough review of auditing, business 
law, and the preparation of all standard forms of statements. The material affords excellent prepara- 
tion for Certified Public Accountant, Public Accountant, and American Institute examinations. 


Other Walton Publications 


ELEMENTS OF Business LAW—OFFICE PROCEDURE AND Law Cases— 
MATHEMATICS OF ACCOUNTING AND  FINANCE—ANSWERS TO BusiNEss LAw CasEsS— 
Watton Business LAw SERiES—WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE 


Send For Examination Copies 


We want you to see these texts—to inspect and appraise them critically. Mere 
description, no matter how elaborate, cannot convey an adequate idea of their 
quality—their completeness and thoroughness. That you may fully appreciate 
their merit, we want to place in your hands a copy of each work for ninety 
days’ examination—without obligation of any kind. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332-378 So. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance, Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly except July and 
August by the Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Executive and Editorial Offices, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Office in New York, N. Y., at 10 E. 39th Street. Telephone: CAledonia 5-5503-4—W,. F, Leggett. 
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These men 
want experienced people! 


The demand for Dictaphone secretaries is grow- 
ing steadily, but the supply of experienced 


people is still inadequate. 


That accounts for the success of students 
trained by the Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course. They are guaranteed the equivalent of 
50 hours’ actual business experience in an office 
—and then receive the benefit of a national 
placement organization reaching every impor- 
tant city in the country. 


You will find the Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice Course will get your pupils to the more suc- 
cessful positions—which should be as gratifying 
to you as to them. 


“THE MODERN SECRETARY 
IS DICTAPHONE TRAINED” 


. Write today for information 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Courtesy TRAINED MEN 


by Edwin Markham 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the work, unless 


The builder also grows 
Copyrighted by the Author 
and Used with His Permission 
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We are all blind until we see 
Why build these cities glorious 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


Equipment and Textbook Exhibits at Teachers’ Conventions 


USINESS administrators and teachers 
B at conventions probably attend the 

exhibits as much as the convention 
programs, for in these exhibits of latest 
office equipment and textbooks are found 
frontier achievements of office efficiency 
and teaching improvement. This inter- 
mingling of manufacturers and publishers 
with classroom teachers and school offi- 
cials creates a forum of information and 
discussion which comprises one of the 
best benefits to result from convention 
attendance. The hall of exhibits, fresh 
from the choicest experiences of busi- 
ness and school, provides a matchless 
challenge to the sound educational qual- 
ity of any convention. Consider the huge 
hall of exhibits at the annual convention 
of the N.E.A. Department of Superintend- 
ence, or even the less extensive array of 
exhibits at the annual conventions of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and the Eastern | Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, keeping in mind 
the comparative attendance of teachers at 
exhibits and at the associational programs, 
and then ask yourself what relative bene- 
fits are to be had from both. 

Manufacturers of typewriters and other 
office equipment are a part of business 
education as truly as textbooks are a part 
of the school program. Imagine a modern 
business office with meager out-of-date 
office equipment. The idea seems ludi- 
crous. Yet scores of commercial depart- 
ments in schools are attempting to give 
modern twentieth century office training 
in departments equipped for nineteenth 
century business office life. Commercial 
departments cannot be dressed in such 
ancient styles without being judged od- 
dities by modern business leaders. 


Will Boards of Education Buy Modern 
Office Equipment? 


We answer, they will, if business 
teachers and school administrators will 
get together with business leaders of the 
school community and give the matter 


thorough study in the light of the best 
educational needs of the large proportion 
of boys and girls who are usually pur- 
suing business courses in the high school. 
Look at the office equipment of the 
offices of the School Administration 
Building, and then look at the office 
equipment of the high school commercial 
department. Why has the board of edu- 
cation in most cases, voted more ade- 
quate funds for the equipment of the 
one and not for the equipment of the 
other? Is it not that the need for the 
equipment of school administrative offices 
has been carefully studied and recognized, 
but that the need for the equipment 
of the commercial department has not 
been jointly studied by commercial teach- 
ers, school administrators and_ business 
leaders, and consequently that need has 
never come before the board of educa- 
tion in an intelligently organized and 
studied manner? Why have boards of 
education tended to provide much more 
generally for school departments of in- 
dustrial education and home economics 
than for departments of business edu- 
cation? Is it not because the leaders 
of industrial education have joined school 
administrators and industrial leaders in 
presenting carefully studied and well-or- 
ganized reports of equipment needs to 
boards of education? When the leader- 
ship in business education of local school 
systems begins more generally to study 
business training programs in terms of 
latest and most improved equipment 
found in best modern offices, and to share 
such a_ study jointly with the local 
school administrative and business 
leadership, the answer will certainly be 
favorable with most boards of educa- 
tion. The soundness of this procedure 
has been demonstrated in a number of 
public school systems. However, the 
vast majority of public school systems 
have apparently never tried it. When 
will the local leadership in business edu- 
cation come to recognize the fact that 
the initiative in this matter must begin 


with the commercial teachers, not with 
the board of education? 

This is the key challenge of ex- 
hibitors of modern office equipment at 
every convention of commercial 
teachers. When are you, your local 
business leaders, and your local school 
administrative leaders, if you have not 
already done so, going to get tog: ther 
on an honest-to-goodness appraisal of 
your program of business educatio: in 
terms of best equipped modern business 
offices ? 


Many Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Constantly Study Educational 
Problems 


Many manufacturers of office cquip- 
ment are constantly studying oifice 
training problems in the actual business 
office uses of the equipment. Out of 
such study and experimentation much 
valuable printed material is being con- 
stantly made known to commercial 
teachers at their annual conventions. 

It would seem that this vital experi- 
ence of manufacturers of office equip- 
ment, in terms of a constant and 
thorough study of office training prob- 
lems in the light of actual business 
office uses, should tend likewise to be 
the vital experience of every wide- 
awake, progressive commercial teacher 
—whether of secretarial subjects, of 
bookkeeping and accounting subjects, 
and of other business subjects greatly 
involving office techniques and_ pro- 
cedures. 

This highly important coordination of 
school office training and best modern 
office equipment practices, strikingly il- 
lustrated in the hall of exhibitors at 
annual conventions of the larger com- 
mercial teachers’ associations, affords a 
finest bond of professional cooperation 
between office equipment manufactur- 
ers, and administrators and teachers of 
business education—Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City. 


Snap Judgments 


About Research in Business Education 


One of the fads current in education in 
general and in business education in par- 
ticular is the notion that all of the prob- 
lems of business education can be solved 
and all of the difficulties cured by re- 
search. This opinion is a half truth and 
as such is often more dangerous than a 
complete falsehood, for the partial truth 
of the opinion makes it more acceptable 
to those who are not over-critical. We 
must frankly recognize that neither edu- 
cation nor business are in most phases to 
be classified as sciences. Education in 
particular still remains primarily a philos- 
ophy in its more theoretical aspects and 
an art in the classroom situation. We 
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should recognize it as such, and thereby 
prevent ourselyes from falling into the 
many pitfalls which lie before us other- 
wise. To be sure, there are certain phases 
of education which can be researched and 
which are open to statisticizing, but these 
phases of education are usually the less 
significant or important. 

What are some of these outstanding 
problems of business education and to 
what extent can research help us solve 
these problems? One of our perennial 
problems is that of improvement in 
methodology. To a certain extent, and 
within definite limitations, research in the 
values of various techniques of teaching 


is justified. Nevertheless, in the final 
analysis we shall find, as we always have, 
that our experimentations in various meth- 
ods of procedure in our subjects are not 
open to crucial and objective measure- 
ment. The enumerable factors confront- 
ing us make it impossible to make final 
judgment of the superiority of one meth- 
od over another—the problem of the 
final determination of best methods of 
teaching. The determination of best 
teaching methods defies final evaluation 
by organized research. 

A second vital problem confronting 
business education is that of determining 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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Neglected Field Bookkeeping 


Small Merchants, Professional People, and Religious, Service and 
Social Organizations Present a Challenge to Bookkeeping Teachers. 


The Field of Non-Technical 
Bookkeeping 


1930 lists 2,171,251 professional 

persons. The number of these 
persons who keep double entry rec- 
ords is unknown, but it is a small 
percent of the total. A few lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, engineers, etc., 
employ bookkeepers who maintain a 
complete double entry system, but 
the vast majority either keep their 
own records or have them kept by 
their secretary, nurse, or other em- 
ploye. 

These professional people and 
their employees, either are not 
skilled in double entry bookkeeping 
or they will not take the time and 
trouble to utilize it. A cash book 
and some type of a record with their 
clients or patients often constitute the 
total records. 

The United States census also re- 
ports that there were 1,383,520 in- 
dependent merchants in the United 
States in 1930. Many of these main- 
tain a full-time or part-time book- 
keeper and have satisfactory records, 
but the majority of these mer- 
chants, with the aid of their family 
and perhaps a clerk, do all of their 
work including the record keeping. 

In addition to these merchants en- 
gaged in operating small grocery, 
hardware, drug, clothing, liquor, and 
other store and garages, service sta- 
tions, restaurants, etc., there are 
thousands of people engaged in per- 
sonal service work, such as barbers 
and beauty parlor operators who 
keep their records “after a fashion.” 

A federal revenue official recently 
told the story of a merchant whom 
he suspected of having turned in an 
inaccurate income tax return. When 
he asked to see his records, the mer- 
chant replied that “when he sold 
something on account, he made out 
a charge slip and when the bill was 
paid he destroyed it and that was all 
the records he kept.” Although 
there are few merchants whose rec- 
ords are so crude, there are many 
whose records are entirely inade- 
quate. 

The records of most clubs, social 
organizations, churches, lodges, etc., 


T® United States Census of 


JUNE, 1935 


by M. L. Pearson 


Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 


are kept by single entry and often 
by persons who have had no book- 
keeping instruction. 


The Need of Instruction in Single 
Entry Bookkeeping 


Many reasons have been given for 
the success of the chain store and 
other types of corporate organiza- 
tions, such as the ability to buy 
cheaper in larger quantities, lower 
unit cost of advertising, better man- 
agement, etc. However, the failure 
to keep records properly or to inter- 
pret their records is a primary cause 
for the failure of the small business 
man, and it has handicapped the 
professional people and tradesman. 

Very little is being done by book- 
keeping and accounting instructors to 
aid the small merchant or profes- 
sional person. Their energies are 
devoted to producing technical book- 
keepers to meet the demand of those 
business and professional people who 
employ skilled bookkeepers. 

Bookkeeping teachers have taken 
it for granted that if records were 
worth keeping at all they were worth 
keeping by double entry. They have 
considered it beneath their dignity 
to consider single entry bookkeeping. 
Furthermore, they have assumed that 
records could not be kept accurately 
except by double entry. Contrary to 
this general belief, records may be 
accurately kept by single entry book- 
keeping. 


Planning The Single Entry Records 


The nature of the business, profes- 
sion or club will determine the rec- 
ords provided. The type of cash 
register used will also influence the 
construction of the accounting forms. 

Bookkeeping instructors teach the 
student how to use the petty cash 
system, but the vast majority of the 
small merchants, professional people 
and clubs do not maintain a petty 
cash system. They make payments 
directly out of the cash register or 
drawer. Hence the importance of 
providing means of checking the pay- 
ments from the cash register. As the 
majority of these individuals have 
only a small cash register which has 
one tape for registering the cash re- 


ceipts, a method should be devised 
for securing the receipts from cash 
sales, receipts to apply on account 
and receipts from other sources. 

Provision should be made for se- 
curing daily the total charge sales and 
the sum of the cash and charge sales. 
A daily check of the bank record 
should be provided. As there is no 
general ledger with controlling ac- 
counts for accounts receivable and 
accounts payable, a daily and month- 
ly check should be devised for these 
records. Where more than one per- 
son handles the cash, a record of 
cash short or over should be pro- 
vided. 


The Daily Report 


A report should be made daily 
which summarizes the transactions. 
The accompanying Form I is a daily 
report for a small retail store, but a 
similar report may be prepared for 
professional people. This daily re- 
port serves the dual purpose of pro- 
viding summarized analytical data 
for the proprietor and as the basis 
of posting to the Daily Report Sum- 
mary. 

The Daily Report Summary 


As there is no ledger to which the 
transactions are posted a Daily Re- 
port Summary must be provided for 
securing the monthly totals of the 
transactions. The transferring of 
the amounts is automatic, as the ac- 
counts are numbered on the Daily 
Report and on the Daily Report Sum- 
mary. 

The numbers at the bottom of the 
Daily Report Summary are desig- 
nated plus (+) or minus (—). The 
sum vf the plus (+) totals must 
equal the sum of the minus (—) 
totals. Hence, there is the same 
check as taking a trial balance from 
the ledger. (See the accompanying 
Forms II and III.) 


Customers and Creditors Ledger 


Accounts Receivable and Accounts 
Payable ledgers with charge, credit 
and balance columns may be easily 
mastered by one not versed in double 
entry bookkeeping. Large firms of- 
ten place such persons in charge of 
these ledgers. 


Proof of these ledgers may be 
made daily by verifying the sum of 
their balances with the balances of 
these accounts on the Daily Report, 
and monthly checks may be made by 
verifying the sum of the balances of 
these accounts with the balances on 
the Daily Report Summary. 


Monthly Report Summary 


In order that the totals of the ac- 
counts may be secured for a year or 
any period greater than a month, a 
Monthly Report Summary should be 
provided. This report is identical 
with the Daily Report Summary ex- 
cept that there are only twelve lines, 
one for each month, and the total. 


The Financial Statements 


The financial statements may be 
prepared from the amounts in the 
Monthly Report Summary and the 
Inventories. The handling of the 
adjusting entries may cause some 
difficulty to a person not skilled in 
double entry accounting. However, 
he may be shown how each adjust- 
ment affects both the Balance Sheet 
and the Profit and Loss Statement, 
and taught how to list these ac- 
counts. If, on the other hand, they 


are entirely omitted, ordinarily little 
harm will result, as deferred charges 
and accrued assets are approximately 
equal to deferred credits and accrued 


liabilities. 
Interpretation of the Records 


The weakest part of our instruc- 
tion in double entry bookkeeping and 
accounting has been in the interpreta- 
tion of the records. Many students, 
after completing two yea:s of book- 
keeping or one year of accounting, 
are unable to prepare statements 
which will assist the management in 
the solution of its problems. The 
students spend most of their time in 
preparing and checking business 
papers, recording the transactions, 
posting and searching for errors. He 
has little time to devote to the most 
important function of a bookkeeper, 
the interpretation of the records. 

Instructors have either “followed 
the text” or they have assumed that 
this type of work may be understood 
only by advanced accounting stu- 
dents. Yet it is entirely possible for 
a person who is unskilled in double 
entry bookkeeping to prepare inven- 
tories by the retail method, a cash 
budget, an expense budget, a pur- 
chases budget, a sales budget, a prof- 
its index, comparative financial state- 
ments, the working capital ratio, 
merchandise turnover, etc. 

Practically all successful stores and 
all large stores whether successful 
or not, prepare financial statements 
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FORM | 


DAILY REPORT DATE 


Remove change placed in cash drawer 


Cash in Register (Excluding Change) 


Cash Paid Out: 
Refunds (Mdse. Returned) 
Misc. Expenses 
Other Payments 


otal 
Gross Cash Sales 
Charge Sales 
Total Sales 


Bank Record: 


Bank 
by Check: 
Salaries 
Payments to Creditors 
Other Payments 


Total Payments by Check 
Balance in Bank End of Day 


Customers Record: 


Balance due from customers craaining of Day) 


Charge Sales of Mdse 
Total due from customers 
Cash received from customers 


Returns by and Allowances to customers ..................++......$ 


Total credits to customers 


Creditors Record: 


Balance due from creditors (Beginning of Day) 


Charge purchases of Mdse. 
Total owed to creditors 
Cash paid creditors 


Total charges to creditors A 
Balance owed to creditors (end of day) 


Sales Record: 


Cash short and over record: 


No. of Sales 


Amount | 


Register Count Short 


| Herbert 


monthly. On the other hand, very 
few small merchants prepare state- 
ments monthly. Too often they rely 
upon their cash balance to tell them 
whether they are making a profit or 
a loss. Perhaps the chief reason 
these merchants do not prepare these 
statements monthly, is that they do 
not want to take physical inventory, 
and they do not know how to secure 
it through the retail inventory or 
gross profit method, or their records 
are inadequate to do so. 

Many merchants do not know 
which of the commodities they sell 
is the most profitable. The know that 
the mark up percent and also the 
turnover affects the profit. By com- 
bining the two factors, the profits 
index may be secured. For example, 
a druggist may be able to buy two 
different packages of toothpaste, 
each marked to retail at 40c but the 
trade discount on toothpaste A is 
30% and on B is 35%. His first 
conclusion might be that toothpaste 
B is the more profitable but the turn- 
over must be considered. Assum- 
ing that he sold in a given period 
of time, 15 tubes of A and 10 tubes 
of B, the profits index for A is 
15x30 or 450, and for B 10x35 or 


350. Toothpaste A is the more prof- 
itable. 


Conclusions 


Bookkeeping teachers should 
grasp their opportunity to be of more 
service to the small merchant. One 
of his greatest needs is the keeping 
of better accounting records and the 
interpretation of these records. Like- 
wise we should try to be of more 
service to professional and _ trade 
people and to religious, social and 
service organizations. We get no- 
where by stating that, if a person 
must keep his own records, he should 
learn double entry bookkeeping. As 
a matter of fact some persons who 
have had instruction in double entry 
bookkeeping, will not take the time 
or trouble to maintain a general 
ledger. 

Single entry records can be de- 
signed with enough safeguards to en- 
sure accuracy, and persons may be 
trained to keep the records ac- 
curately and also to interpret the 
results of the transactions with a 
minimum of instruction. While it is 
true that those who design the forms 
to be used must know double entry 
bookkeeping, the records, neverthe- 
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less, may be accurately kept and in- 
terpreted by persons not so in- 
structed. Millions of persons operate 
automobiles without knowing me- 
chanical engineering, and their cars 
require adjustments only occasion- 
ally by a skilled mechanic. Likewise 
records may be designed so well that 
an unskilled person can keep them 
accurately, and only occasionally will 
a skilled accountant have to be con- 
sulted. 

High schools should offer a one 
semester two or three hour per week 
course in bookkeeping for non-ac- 
counting majors. Instruction should 
be given to nurses, secretaries and 
other assistants to professional per- 
sons. Such instruction could be in- 
corporated in the secretarial training 
course. Single entry bookkeeping 
nay also be incorporated in the 
courses in business principles. 

Evening schools of both business 
colleges and high schools have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to be of more 
service to struggling business and 
professional persons who are keeping 
their own records. It is true that 
some of these people will enroll in 
the regular double entry courses, but 
it is also true that the majority who 
do enroll become weary of the de- 
tailed work assigned to them and 
drop out before they master the rec- 
ord keeping and seldom do they at- 
tain a degree of efficiency in inter- 
preting the records. If short courses 
of the type outlined were advertised 
there would be an appreciable pick 
up in the enrollment of evening 
school bookkeeping. 

An accountant in Southern Cali- 
fornia was discharged due to eco- 
nomic conditions. Instead of sitting 
down and waiting for the govern- 
ment to take care of him as so many 
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of-our citizens are doing, he devised 
a single entry system for small mer- 
chants which had ample safeguards. 
He has sold over two hundred of 
these plans, at $7.50 each, to small 
merchants and they are proving suc- 
cessful. If our evening schools have 


something practical to offer in the 
way of single entry bookkeeping and 
can present it in a few months time, 
the small merchants and professional 
people will eagerly enroll and gladly 
pay for such instruction. 


Snap Judgments About Research 


(Continued from page 6) 


the major bases upon which it shall be 
organized. Shall consumer business edu- 
cation be tossed aside as outside the scope 
of commercial education or shall it be 
included? Shall shorthand be taught from 
a non-vocational point-of-view? Should 
clerical and secretarial practice be com- 
bined in one course to be called office 
practice or should they be given sepa- 
rately? Such problems as these cannot 
be answered by research. They are phi- 
losophical in nature and by that very fact 
not open to what is usually called research 
evaluation. The best we can do is collect 
opinions. The mere collection of opinions 
is not research; other opinions to the con- 
trary not withstanding. 

A third problem we have is that of fol- 
low-up of our students after they have 
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left us, and guidance while they are with 
us in the high school. To a certain ex- 
tent, research can give us a better basis 
for guidance and follow-up work. Never- 
theless, so many individual factors are in- 
volved in making judgments about indi- 
vidual pupils; so many conflicting opinions 
enter into the situation; and so numerous 
psychological and pathological mind-sets 
are developed in ourselves and in our pu- 
pils that we must recognize that this field 
is not open to exact experimentation. Our 
studies do not result in being completely 
objective as a means of prediction. 
Research if carefully conducted by 
people with much research experience can 
be of minor value in the improvement of 
business education. If, however, we at- 
tempt to solve all or a great proportion 


of our problems merely or even chiefly 
by research, we are making a futile mis- 
take. Let us frankly recognize that busi- 
ness education and all of the phases of 
education are primarily philosophical in 
nature, and are arts in the actual teaching 
situation. Let us, therefore, see to it 
that we develop by intelligent collective 
opinion, the best possible philosophy for 
our work; and that in our classrooms we 
use the best possible art available in the 
teaching of our subjects. When we rec- 
ognize these characteristics as the dom- 
inating traits of business education, we 
shall then be able to use research as a 
fairly significant device for the develop- 
ment of a better philosophy and art of 
business education. More than that we 
cannot ask of research in a field of learn- 
ing which has not and may never become 
a science.—Herbert A. Tonne, Assistant 
Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
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An Evaluation of the Simplified 
Typewriter Keyboard, Part II 


by Dwight D. W. Davis 


Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Editor’s Note: In the first article, appearing in the May, 1935, issue 
of this “Journal,” Mr. Davis presented a discussion of the principal 


defects of the “Universal” typewriter keyboard. 


In this article he 


gives data to support the contention that the Dvorak-Dealey Simplified 
Keyboard is superior to the Universal Keyboard. 


HE problem becomes that of 
T testing the validity of these 

claims; or, in other words, what 
difficulties, if any, do one-handed 
words present to the typist? What 
effect do unnecessary hurdles and 
reaches, complicated finger-stroking 
patterns, and same finger sequences, 
have on one’s ability to typewrite ef- 
ficiently? What effect does an un- 
balanced keyboard, with respect to 
hand, finger, and row loads, have on 
tvpewriting? In this article the au- 
thor is interested first in the diffi- 
culty, if any, which words typed 
with one hand present to the begin- 
ning typist. 

The writer was fortunate in hav- 
ing access to six classes, two in 
Junior High School, two in Senior 
High School, and two in Junior Col- 
lege. One class in each institution 
was taught the Simplified keyboard 
and one class the ‘‘Universal” key- 
board. All classes had been taught 
typing one semester. The classes 
taught on the Universal keyboard by 
experienced teachers were above the 
average as evidenced by the compari- 
son of their average attainments 
with norms found by Kibby', Car- 
W. Kibby, “A Study of Typewriting 


Accomplishments in California Secondary 
Schools,” March, 1933, State Dept. of Education, 


Sacramento, California. E 


TABLE II 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF ERRORS PER TEN 
ON WORDS TYPED 


michael? and Kochka*®. None of the 
teachers teaching the Simplified key- 
board had had any previous public 
school experience teaching that key- 
board, in fact the teachers in the 
Junior and Senior high school had 
never taught high school typing be- 
fore. The Simplified keyboard classes 
were taught from mimeographed les- 
son material, whereas, a well-known 
student manual was used with all 
Universal keyboard classes. All dis- 
crepancies from the equivalent con- 
ditions desirable for comparisons of 
achievement were in favor of the 
“Universal” keyboard. 

At the end of the first semester all 
classes were given an identical ten- 
minute typing test. Words in this 
test which were typed exclusively by 
one hand on the “Universal” key- 
board were noted. All these words 
were simple everyday words such as, 
we, were, was, Street, streetcar, state, 
after, cabbage, afterwards, feared, 
opinion, minimum, deserves, debts, 
sweet, onion, etc. The test was scored 
by the writer according to the Inter- 
national Typewriting Rules. The 


2V. H. Carmichael, “Objective measurement 
of accomplishment in Typewriting of High School 
Commercial Pupils in Indiana,” Monographs in 
Education No, 12, University of Iowa Research 
Studies in Education, 1932. 

— L. Kochka, “Norms of Achievement 
in Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting, Balance 
Sheet, January, 1934, pp. 199-206. 


KEY- 


gross words, net words, errors were 
noted on each paper. In the case of 
errors the notation was both for to- 
tal errors and for errors on words 
typed by one hand on the Universa! 
Keyboard. Naturally there were no 
words typed by one hand on the Sim- 
plified keyboard. 

The first question in this study 
was to determine whether or not 
words typed with one hand present 
more difficulty—are more likely to 
be mistyped—than words typed with 
both hands. The data in Table II 
indicate that in 129 tests typed on the 
“Universal” and 147 tests typed on 
the Simplified keyboards, fully twice 
as many errors were made by siu- 
dents when they typed certain words 
with one hand on the “Universal” 
keyboard as when those words were 
typed with both hands on the Sim- 
plified keyboard. 

These data verify the claim of 
Dvorak and Dealey that words typed 
with one hand present more typing 
difficulty and are more difficult to 
master than words typed with both 
hands. Inasmuch as over 3,000 dif- 
ferent words of those included in 
Webster’s and in Funk and Wag- 
nall’s “Collegiate Dictionary” must 
be typed with one hand on the “Uni- 
versal” keyboard whereas only 69 
short words from the same list must 
be typed with one hand on the Sim- 
plified keyboard, the student on the 
“Universal” keyboard is confronted 
with a greater learning problem. 


Do Students Type More Accurately 
on the Simplified Than on the 
Universal Keyboard? 

The total frequency of errors per 
student is likewise of interest. Table 
III gives a comparison of error fre- 
quency on the two keyboards for the 


TABLE 111 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF ERRORS PER TEN 


N THE UNIVERSAL 
UNIOR 


Errors On 


Er-ors On 
No. One-Handed Words 


No. One-Handed Words 


Papers Total Average Papers Total A verage 


Universal 
Simplified 
Universal 
Simplified 
Universal 
Simplified 
Universal 
Simplified 


Universal Junior High School 
Simplified 
Universal 
Simplified 
Universal 
Simplified 
Universal 
Simplified 


Junior High School 
Senior High School Senior High School 
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agers and executives in Kan- 

sas City, Missouri, wondering 
at the efficiency and adaptability of 
workers obtained from the secretarial 
department of Northeast Junior 
College, would be surprised to know 
that they themselves had had a part 
in training those workers. Their 
part, though indirect, is actual, for 
our office practice course is based 
on ideas of practice principles gath- 
ered from a dozen busy offices in the 
business districts of Greater Kansas 
Citv. With these materials as a 
foundation, the course is built of 
“beams” and “girders” from text- 
book and thesis writers and with a 
general design fitting as near as pos- 
sible the visions of approved curri- 
culum theorists, but with the whole 
structure tied to the bedrock of ex- 
perience. 


S OME hard-to-please office man- 


How to Discover Office 
Requirements 


But how do we find out what is 
wanted and what is not wanted in 
a typical office? Surely, you say, 


your commercial teachers do not go 
snooping around during business 
hours, asking questions and poking 
their noses into corners and confer- 
ences. No teacher has the time for 
that and would become a_ public 
nuisance if he did. We accomplish 
it through a sort of “benevolent es- 
pionage” system carried on by a 
group of loyal alumni who are in- 
terested in exchanging ideas among 
themselves in order to make easier 
the path of those who follow them 
into the business world. These for- 
mer students now holding office jobs 
have formed a club, both social and 
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Office Practice As Taught In 
Northeast Junior 


by Winifred Weatherman 


Director of Secretarial Department 


Northeast Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 


professional in nature, which meets 
once a month with the faculty direc- 
tor of the club present, all ears. It 
would amaze you to know how much 
is learned from these meetings of the 
“front line soldiers.” They discuss 
such problems as: the importance of 
spelling, the writing of grammatical 
letters for an ungrammatical boss, 
psychological adjustments the 
value of keeping silent about confi- 
dential business information. 

To give an example of how ideas 
thus gained are woven into our 
course, we recall how one night we 
got to talking about a girl who had 
just lost her job because she could 
not accept an employer’s criticism 
without assuming an air of injured 
innocence. 

Recently I sent out a questionnaire 
to these graduates which gives me 
information as to the initial posi- 
tion the students obtained, the sal- 
ary it carried, the length of time be- 
fore their first advancement, also 
the subjects listed that helped most 
on the job, the subjects they wished 
they had studied in school, etc. The 
information given on the question- 


OFFICE PRACTICE AT 
NORTHEAST JUNIOR 


COLLEGE 
LEFT: Dictating Machine 
Training. 
RIGHT: Calculator 


Operators. 


naire has caused a very definite ex- 
pansion in the office practice course 
which will be discussed later in this 
article. 


Students Get Actual Secretarial 
Experience 


We are perhaps more fortunate 
than the privately-owned commercial 
schools in our ability to offer our 
students actual secretarial experi- 
ence while they are in school. The 
students who have shown marked 
ability are assigned to the members 
of the college faculty and to mem- 
bers of the office staff in the capac- 


College 


ity of private secretaries at the 
middle of their first year of college 
work. One girl is assisting a faculty 
member in the preparation of a Doc- 
tor’s Thesis. Another is helping to 
construct a course in English. A 
third is learning the details of the 
business of the school office. A 
fourth keeps the records of the Phy- 
sical Education Department. Several 
are subject to call from the Com- 
mercial Department for duplicating 
work and dictation. The teachers 
are becoming more and more depen- 
dent on the work of the secretaries, 
and the requests for help are a 
growing factor of our program. A 
graduating student instructs her suc- 
cessor during the last month of her 
service, so that the work for the in- 
structor is practically uninterrupted 
upon the graduation of the second 
year student. 


Cooperation with the English 
Department 


Another feature which makes for 
our success is the affiliation with 
the English Department. Since one 
of our prerequisites is a two-year 


college course in English, a ciass in 
Composition for candidates for sec- 
retarial positions is offered during 
the first year of the secretarial 
course. The teacher in charge of 
the English class is in full sympathy 
with the need for a flexible course 
adapted from month to month as the 
needs of individual students are 
made apparent. She shares the in- 
terest of the commercial department 
in developing desirable character 
traits for persons in the business 
world and guiding students in the 
choice of vocations. In place of the 
traditional semester themes, she al- 
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lows them to choose for research 
a subject pertaining to business. Su- 
pervision is given in the work of 
finding and organizing material. 
Many interesting themes are devel- 
oped, such as: “The Private Secre- 
tary,” “The Certified Public Ac- 
countant,’ “Women in Business,” 
“Accounting as a Vocation,’ “The 
Woman Accountant.” These proj- 
ects have proved most constructive, 
as several students have found that 
they are not suited by temperament 
for the particular professions they 
have chosen, while others have dis- 
covered vocational opportunities 
that they want to follow up. After 
the themes have been approved by 
the English instructor, they are sent 
to the typewriting department where 
the typing of the theme is used as 
a lesson in the preparation of a man- 
uscrint. 

As we realize the need of training 
for leisure, the cultural note is em- 
phasized in the required literature 
courses, which comprise a general 
introduction to the modern litera- 
ture; the great themes of music, art, 
and dancing, correlated with the 
great themes of literature; a de- 
tailed study of several masterpieces 
in the field of the modern novel and 
the drama with a view to the devel- 
opment of an appreciation of the 
best in modern literature. We try 
to remember that secretaries are ex- 
pected to be interesting young men 
and women, who will need to have 
an appreciation of cultural subjects 
for a fuller enrichment and enjoy- 
ment of life. We attempt to main- 
tain the balance during the school 
period which will be needed in the 
professional field. 

In the English courses thus out- 
lined a grade of “M” is required by 
the commercial department before 
the student can qualify for recom- 
mendation. In addition to the Eng- 
lish requirement, there is typing, the 
only other prerequisite for the Office 
Practice course. The student must 
be highly accurate and have a rea- 
sonable speed of about 30 to 40 
words per minute. I have thought 
it best to omit the traditional re- 
quirement of shorthand, as many 
clerical positions can be held with- 
out this requirement. 


What Are the Units of 
Instruction? 


Since the course of instruction 
must be kept up-to-date, and there- 
fore flexible, it has seemed better 
to base the plans of the course upon 
the constantly changing demands up- 
on it. For this reason we do not 


follow any particular textbook. The 
opening unit of the course consists 
of a thorough review of the earlier 
training in the commerce depart- 
ment. Because of this review the 
Office Practice course has been 
placed in the second semester of the 
last year. Last year we offered 
Office Practice and Machinery as 
one course. This year we are sepa- 
rating the two and are offering credit 
for each. This gives an opportunity 
to expand each course according to 
the need for expansion felt by our 
graduates who are in the business 
world. The units of instruction are 
as follows: review of earlier train- 
ing; study of the character traits 
and duties of secretaries; letterwrit- 
ing; billing; telegrams, radiograms, 
cablegrams; telephone; advertising ; 
business stationery; proof reading; 
budgeting ; insurance ; filing; seeking 
employment. 

We assume that our classroom 
is the business office. The writing 
unit has two divisions, the incoming 
mail and the outgoing mail. The 
stenographer assumes that her first 
duty on arriving at her desk is to 
sort the mail, open it, attach in- 
closures and send it to the proper 
desk. In the study of outgoing mail, 
we consider all kinds of letters that 
would go out from a particular firm, 
and compose one of each type, in- 
cluding collection, advertising, in- 
quiries, follow-up, etc. 

The billing unit is carried on with 
the correct forms or blanks and 
used as the business office would use 
them. Every step followed 
through from the time an order is 
received until the order is shipped 
and the bookkeeper has made the 
necessary entries into the firm’s led- 
gers. 

The units dealing with telegrams 
and telephone practice are taught in 
the usual manner. The telephone is 
taught through the switchboard lo- 
cated in the school: and, if the stu- 
dent is sufficiently interested, ar- 
rangements have been made with 
the local telephone company to com- 
plete his training. 

Advertising is considered from the 
angle of indoor and outdoor adver- 
tising in its various forms. We do 
not try to teach the art of ad writ- 
ing, but we do trv to inform the 
student of the value of advertising 
and make him familiar with its 
terms. 

The study of business stationery 
has proved to be a very interesting 
one. We present kinds, weights, and 
color of paper, the various forms of 


letterheads, and the information 
that should be contained therein. 

The course in proof reading is a 
definite outgrowth of the follow-up 
work with the students who are out 
in the field of business. We present 
the proof reader’s marks which the 
student learns from actual use. Sey- 
eral of the graduates from the de- 
partment have positions that call for 
reading proof from the printer and 
have found their knowledge very 
valuable. 

The unit in budgeting needs no 
explanation. 

The fact that we use the Reming- 
ton-Rand Miniature set for filing is 
perhaps sufficient explanation for ‘he 
course in filing, which perhaps is the 
most valuable unit in any Office 
Practice course. 

The last unit, that of seeking em- 
ployment, is placed so that it will 
appear in the course about gradua- 
tion time. We study the different 
means of finding positions that are 
open, such as answering advertise- 
ments in newspapers, talking with 
people who are employed, and call- 
ing on individuals who are at the 
head of employment. The student is 
first required to answer the adver- 
tisement. Personal interviews are 
required and reports of the inter- 
views are brought back to the class. 
We formulate letters which we send 
to firms with which we think it pos- 
sible to place our students. The re- 
sult of these letters last spring was 
surprising. Many of our graduates 
obtained positions from this means. 
I also called on several firms invit- 
ing them to call upon us when they 
needed either temporary or per- 
manent help. This plan also met 
with successful results. 

The illusion of reality in our “of- 
fice” is very materially heightened 
by the quality and variety of our 
equipment which includes: adequate 
bulletin board space, city and tele- 
phone directories, world almanac, 
dictionary, filing cabinets (large 
Yawman-Erbe), 30 sets of the Rem- 
ington-Rand Miniature sets, 30 type- 
writers and desks, adequate black- 
board space, Mimeograph, Mimeo- 
scope, gelatine duplicator, plenty of 
work tables, 5 wire file baskets, 
stapler, paper knife, 3 Dictaphones 
and cylinders, 1 executive Dicta- 
phone, 1 Dictaphone shaver, 3 Edi- 
phones and cylinders, 1 executive 
Ediphone, 1 Ediphone shaver, 3 
Burroughs calculators, 3 Monroe 
calculators, 1 Burroughs bookkeep- 
ing machine, 1 Sundstrand machine, 
1 telephone. 
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Economics in Secondary 
Schools 


by Ernest A. Zelliot 


Director of Commercial Teacher Training, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Beginning with simple fundamentals in the elementary school, and 

vith increasing intensity through the high school years, nearly all 

educational activities may be pointed toward the goal of better eco- 

nomic education, .. , A specialized course in the principles of econom- 

ics, as a required subject for all pupils, is a desirable climax to the 
senior high school program. 


growing, insistent demand that 

the social-economic structure be 
stabilized against a recurrence of de- 
vastating economic upheavals with 
their resultant depressions and dis- 
asters. Just how this may be done 
presents a complicated, puzzling 
problem in which there is little agree- 
ment. Many measures are suggested, 
among them, different forms of sys- 
tematic economic planning, sundry 
schemes for stabilized employment, 
a larger share of central govern- 
mental control, the establishment of 
varied types of national and inter- 
national policies to stimulate trade 
and good will. 

All proposals, however, are uni- 
formly predicated upon better eco- 
nomic education for the masses. The 
success of any plan, it is often point- 
ed out, depends upon a sympathetic 
understanding of the underlying 
social-economic principles and the 
willingness and ability of a people 
to cooperate intelligently in putting 
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them into operation. Expert social- 
economic leadership is needed, but 
that leadership can be effective, in a 
democracy, only in so far as it is 
recognized and supported. Also, it is 
argued, our geographical frontiers 
have disappeared. Excess population 
and the restless and dissatisfied may 
no longer move on into virgin terri- 
tory and begin anew. Knowing how 
to live together more effectively, and 
learning how to use our resources 
more efficiently, is imperative these 
days. Such accomplishments will re- 
quire a broader type of social-mind- 
edness, a finer sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, a deeper appreciation 
of current social and economic situ- 
ations, and a more scientific attitude 
in evaluating and meeting issues as 
they arise. 

How is this better economic educa- 
tion to be secured? As usual, when 
changing conditions bring new needs, 
the American tendency is to expect 
our schools to assume added re- 
sponsibilities. Just how to do this, at 


LEARNING 
HOW TO 
USE OUR 
RESOURCES 
MORE 
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IS 
IMPERATIVE 
THESE DAYS 


a time when resources and teaching 
staffs are seriously curtailed, is a 
problem that puzzles school admin- 
istrators and thinking laymen alike, 
but the challenge must be met. 


Economic Education May Be a 
Part of Many Subjects 


Fortunately, much that is needed 
to promote better economic education 
may come through revisions and en- 
richment of established activities 
rather than through the addition of 
new facilities and increased expen- 
ditures. Also, nearly every existent 
school function has some contribu- 
tion to make; better economic educa- 
tion is not entirely the obligation of 
any one department or grade level. 

In history classes, progressive 
teachers find continuous opportunity 
to present economic lessons from 
records of the past, as the economic 
causes which underlie practically 
every historical event are pointed out 
for study. The motives back of the 
Crusades, for instance, were essen- 
tially economic rather than religious. 
Industrial and economic changes led 
primarily to the Napoleonic wars. 
Civil war differences between the 
North and the South were chiefly 
the result of economic differences. 
The last World War was entirely a 
struggle for economic supremacy, the 
reverberations of which still con- 
tinue to rock the nations. Unsettled 
situations in Europe today are main- 
ly due to an unbalanced economic 
status within and without those na- 
tions. 

Courses in civics and geography 
may scarcely be well taught except 
as due recognition is given to the 
social-economic factors upon which 
rules and regulations are based, and 
as resources and needs of different 
regions and nations are considered in 
relation to each other. Changes and 
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developments that benefit one group, 
or one section, or one country, may 
readily be detrimental to another. 

Also, in English and literature les- 
son assignments, the themes and 
readings may frequently center 
around appropriate economic topics. 
Problem work in mathematics and in 
science may likewise take the form 
of practical economic applications, 
under the guidance of the skillful 
teacher, 

Business classes afford rich oppor- 
tunities to teach economic relation- 
ships in many ways. The social busi- 
ness subjects—economic geography, 
business organization, salesmanship, 
principles of business, commercial 
law—are directly concerned with ap- 
plied phases of economics. Nor can 
the economic aspects be entirely 
overlooked in developing the busi- 
ness skills, if they are to be put to 
intelligent use. One criticism some- 
times legitimately made of commer- 
cial teachers is that they concentrate 
on the technical or skill subjects, to 
the neglect of the equally important 
economic backgrounds that are es- 
sential for the best understanding of 
commercial activities in which tech- 
nical business skills are used. _ 

Current event classes, discussion 
groups, debates, and assembly pro- 
grams are other excellent mediums 
for promoting better economic un- 
derstanding. 

Thus, beginning with simple fun- 
damentals in the elementary school, 
and with increasing intensity through 
the high school years, nearly all edu- 
cational activities may be pointed to- 
ward the goal of better economic 
education. It is as a “capsheaf” to 
round out and integrate the many 
other contributions in this all-school 
objective of better economic edu- 
cation that a specialized course in 
the principles of economics, as a 
required subject for all pupils, is a 
desirable climax to the senior high 
school program. 


Methodology in the Economics 
Course 


The methodology in a principles of 
economics course is secondary, and 
largely a matter of individual pref- 
erence. The teacher who knows what 
his objectives are, and the reasons 
therefor, will find the necessary ways 
and means for attaining them; with- 
out clean-cut aims, no technique will 
be of much avail. In general, there 
should be a minimum of emphasis 
upon the definitions of technical 
economic terms and upon theoretical 
discussions of abstract principles. 
For the most part, these will de- 
velop indirectly with the study of 
practical situations. The use of con- 
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crete illustrations and a considera- 
tion of current problems to illustrate 
principles are always in order, Also, 
in teaching economics, the securing 
of pupil response is even more es- 
sential than in other types of 
courses. To facilitate pupil activity, 
discussion groups, forums, special 
reports, and occasional debates may 
be used to advantage, particularly if 
the teacher is skillful in developing 
these activities through pupil initia- 
tive instead of under teacher dicta- 
tion. After all, the attitudes and the 
habits of thinking about social ques- 
tions are more essential than the 
learning of facts and formulae. 

Since a_ specialized economics 
course is usually scheduled in the 
twelfth grade, pupils who enroll will 
have had varying backgrounds. For 
this reason, what should be included 
or emphasized in economics is gov- 
erned, in part, by the degree to which 
other teachers and departments with- 
in a school have contributed to the 
pupil’s economic understanding. 
Also, rapidly changing situations, 
and a lack of agreement on what 
kind of preparation is best adapted 
to meet them, precludes the general 
acceptance of any exact prescription 
of course content in detail. Fortun- 
ately, the successful teaching of high 
school economics does not depend 
upon a uniform body of instructional 
material. 


Highly Important Phases of 
Economic Education 


With no thought, then, of out- 
lining a standard course, but rather 
to indicate some phases of economics 
in which it seems highly important 
to provide either basic or supple- 
mentary training, the following sug- 
gestions as to possible content are 
offered for consideration. 


(1) An analysis of the fundamental 
resources upon which any social order is 
based. By this is meant: (a) Those re- 
sources provided by nature, which man 
may discover and use, but to the sum 
total of which he may not add; (b) The 
people upon whose energy, ability, and 
attitude depend the extent to which other 
resources may be made available for use; 
(c) The equipment or facilities devoted 
to the furthering of production. 

All sections and nations possess these 
three elements (land, labor, and capital) 
in varying degree. Few countries are 
well balanced in all of them. China, rich 
in natural resources, seems lacking in 
progress. Why? England, with meager 
natural resources, is a dominant nation. 
Why? 

(2) An insight into the different kinds 
of economic systems or plans through 
which fundamental resources are put to 
use in any social order—tribal, feudal, 
capitalist, fascist, socialist, or communist. 
Our own capitalistic system obviously will 
receive the major attention. However, 
consideration is also due different eco- 
nomic systems and their major variations, 


as employed in some of the other coun- 
tries. This should include a frank ap- 
praisal of their weaknesses and_ their 
strengths, and the conditions which 
brought them about. Communism in 
Russia, Fascism in Italy, and Nazism in 
Germany, developed as such for very 
definite economic reasons. If the under- 
lying principles are presented impartially 
and fairly, there need be no fear of con- 
troversy. Certainly it is better for pupils 
to get an understanding of these deyel- 
opments in the scientific and unbiased 
atmosphere of the classroom rather than 
from a soap box orator or from some 
prejudiced publication. 

(3) A survey of the commodities and 
services produced, or the end res: lts 
which a society secures from its fuida- 
mental resources, through the medium of 
an economic system. Naturally, this lids 
to an analysis of economic goods .nd 
values. 

(4) A study of economic distribui.on, 
or the disposition made of commod.ties 
and services, once they are secured or 
produced. To what extent are they di- 
rectly consumed? To what degree «are 
they returned to fundamental resour es? 
May a larger portion be well-appropriated 
to improve population efficiency through 
education, health control, and recreati al 
facilities ? Should a greater share be ac led 
to the equipment and facilities used f 
the further production of goods and se 
vices? Or, is there danger of having too 
many commodities for distribution? How 
is economic distribution accomplished in 
a capitalist system? Under communisin? 
Under fascism? 

This, and the three previous points, 
obviously outline, roughly, the whole ficld 
of economics, in which any other topics 
suggested for consideration are but sub- 
divisions for convenience in teaching 

(5) Money. Just now, money is a 
popular subject for discussion. Perhaps 
no other economic factor is so taken jor 
granted and yet is so little understood. 
What is the purpose of money? Is money 
a commodity? Is it a measure of value? 
Does money fluctuate in price? Is a 
metal basis for money essential? Is a 
stabilized money needed? Why is the 
gold content of the dollar being changed? 
Is some form of a world monetary system 
desirable ? 

(6) Taxation. Everyone is presumably 
a taxpayer of some form. Yet, to what 
extent are the fundamental principles 
comprehended even by legislators who 
are struggling with the problem? What 
are taxes? Why are they necessary? 
What values accrue to the individual 
from taxes? To society, as a whole? Do 
taxes benefit the taxpayer? What are the 
more frequently used forms of taxes? On 
what basis is a tax system set up? What 
constitutes an equitable tax? Are tax ex- 
empt securities desirable ? 

(7) Stabilized employment. In 1934, 
it was variously estimated that fifteen 
millions of people still were out of work. 
Society lost the benefit of goods and ser- 
vices that this human energy and ability 
might have created. At a minimum wage, 
this value would have totaled fifty milli- 
on dollars a day, or fifteen billions for 
the 1934 year, to say nothing of similar 
unemployment losses in 1931-33. This 
does not count a corresponding idleness 
of machinery and equipment. Probably 
one of the most disturbing social factors 
is the uncertainty about employment. !s 
unemployment due entirely to depres- 
sions? What is the relationship between 
unemployment, and increased production 
through improved machines and_ tech- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Advanced Business 
Training for Everybody 


by John N. Given 


Head of the Department of Commerce, 
George Washington High School, Los Angeles, California 


it seems to be nothing short of criminal for the public secondary 
schools to continue to graduate hundreds of thousands of students 
each year with little if any conception of the problems which will 
face them from the outset .. . Whenever feasible, let us bring into 
each class and every department real vital problems of everyday life. 


Introduction 


T seems that the most popular in- 
door sport engaged in by com- 
mercial teachers is that of getting 

into arguments about the proper 
definitions of terms. In meetings 
where definite conclusions should be 
drawn after an hour’s discussion, 
teachers disagree until “far into the 
night” as to the real meaning of 
terms. For example, should we call 
the new course general business 
training, social-business problems, 
advanced business training, or socio- 
business training? It is probably true 
that the vast majority of commercial 
teachers are in agreement as to the 
purpose of such a course. That pur- 
pose is, to give to every student an 
insight into, and an appreciation of, 
the problems of a commercial nature 
which confront every individual re- 
gardless of his place or station in 
life. For the purposes of this article, 
such a course shall be called ad- 
vanced business training. 

A real difference of opinion does 
exist as to where and how material 
of this nature is to be offered. Shall 
we have a separate upper grade 
course required for graduation? 
Shall this necessary material, in- 
volving as it does questions of ethical 
and unethical advertising and sales- 
manship, record keeping, insurance, 
installment vs. cash buying, frauds 
and their detection, the simple ele- 
ments of business law, and many 
other divisions, be taught in other 
courses that are already established ? 

Let us look first at the problem 
from the viewpoint of the commer- 
cial student. Junior business train- 
ing is offered in most schools as a 
ninth grade subject. True it is that 
much material in this course is of 
the same type that we wish to offer 
in an advanced course. In our be- 
ginning bookkeeping course, most 
outlines call for a discussion of mat- 
ters of a general business informa- 
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tion nature. Such items as banking, 
insurance, sales problems, interest 
rates, notes, drafts, and checks, to 
mention but a few, are supposed to 
be discussed. 

As a group, we are still of the 
opinion that we are doing a splendid 
job in giving to the student a rather 
comprehensive insight into most of 
these problems, but in the last an- 
alysis what do most of us do? We 
follow religiously the course outline 
which is all too often of a strictly 
vocational nature. The material of 
a non-vocational nature that is in- 
jected into the work is incidental to 
the vocational aspects. One has but 
to examine some of the course out- 
lines for bookkeeping to grasp this 
point. The outline in use in one of 
the large metropolitan school sys- 
tems allows one day for the presen- 
tation of notes receivable and one 
day for the notes payable. We may 
argue at great length about the im- 
portance of bringing before the 
student simple legal points connected 
with written documents, the impor- 
tance and use of notes and written 
documents in general, but it would 
take a marvelous type of teacher to 
present all of this material, in addi- 


tion to the bookkeeping entries in- 
volved in one, two or even three 
days. 

John Dewey has said, “The child 
learns by doing,” and “Education can 
never be got into the child from 
without.” To apply this philosophy 
to the present problem brings up two 
important points. First, unless the 
student has occasion to use this gen- 
eral business information in_ his 
everyday life he will soon forget 
practically all of it. Inasmuch as the 
student has two more years of high 
school work he will undoubtedly for- 
get most of this material because of 
disuse. One can check the accuracy 
of this statement by giving an Al2 
Shorthand class the simple Ist se- 
mester bookkeeping test that they 
took as tenth grade students. A 
loss of from twenty to sixty or sev- 
enty per cent would not be surpris- 
ing. It would therefore seem on the 
strength of these findings that an 
advanced course in business train- 
ing should be required for commer- 
cial as well as non-commercial stu- 
dents. The second point of equal im- 
portance is apparent when one gives 
any thought to this matter. Business 
training to be valuable must, in a 
large degree, be up-to-date. Many 
changes take place in business from 
year to year. Therefore, the student 
should be given some repetition in 
work of this nature at the latest pos- 
sible time. 


What Other Departments Are 
Doing 


Other departments are fully aware 
of the value of work of this nature. 
For example, one advanced course 
in home economics, offered in a large 
city system contains, among other di- 
visions, the following topics: 

A Budgeting the Income. 

1. Meaning and value of a budget. 

2 Keeping accounts. 

3. Planning a family budget. 

4. Practical experience in keeping ac- 
counts, 

B Financing a Home. 


1. Assets. 
2. Liabilities. 
3. Investments. 
a. Buying a home. 
b. Buying as compared to renting a 
home. 
c. Installment buying as compared 
with cash buying. 
d. Stocks and bonds. 
e. Banking. 
f. Mortgages and trust deeds. 


In the mathematics department of 
the same school system, the course in 
general mathematics contains the fol- 
lowing divisions, among others: 
household expenses, excessive in- 
terest on installment contracts, prob- 


With Little if any Conception’ of the 
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lems connected with buying a home: 
i. e., renting or buying furniture, and 
so forth, 


Importance of the Problem 


Someone has said that “a society 
or system leans on a very slender 
reed indeed if it must depend on con- 
sumer ignorance, especially in a 
country which is spreading other 
types of intelligence by rapidly ex- 
tending the period of general and 
universal education twelve or four- 
teen years.” 

The answer to the reason for con- 
sumer neglect is not difficult to find. 
The entire nature of our economic 
society has been dominated by profits 
and production. In order to step up 
production to higher and_ higher, 
levels, the salesmen had to put on 
more and more high pressure, with 
the resultant less attention to hon- 
esty and fairness. No wonder the 
consumer has become increasingly 
bewildered. In a sense he is a lone 
amateur, being continually tricked by 
a clever group of highly paid sales- 
men and advertisers who continu- 
ously study his every whim. Certain 
it is that the battle has been one- 
sided. 

Their activities have not only been 
centered on making unwarranted and 
fraudulant claims, in making it diffi- 
cult for the consumer to compare 
values, but they have had little re- 
gard for the health and sometimes 
even the life of the purchaser. In an 
hour’s radio program, the listener 
could easily list a dozen or more 
exaggerated and unwarranted claims 
for advertised products—and, there 
is no indication that the amount of 
the resultant confusion is being di- 
minished. 

One can hope for little help from 
business in general as “business does 
not now, and never will tell the 
whole truth.” 

The only fruitful sign on the con- 
sumer horizon is the activity of cer- 
tain groups seeking to have legis- 
lation passed which will aid the con- 
sumer. Mr, Tugwell and Senator 
Copeland have been trying for many 
months to pass legislative measures 
of this type. The opposition, evi- 
dently controlled by strong business 
interests, has continued to prove 
too strong. 


Conclusion 


It seems to be nothing short of 
criminal for the public secondary 
schools to continue to graduate hun- 
dreds of thousands of students each 
year with little if any conception of 
the problems which will face them 
from the outset. Certain it is that 
every modern educator wants them 
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to have appreciations and under- 
standings of things cultural and re- 
fined. But, after all, life’s battle en- 
rolls every person, prepared or un- 
prepared. Whenever feasible, let us 
bring into each class and every de- 
partment real vital problems of 
everyday life. Then in the twelfth 
year let us require a centralizing 


course for all students. Then and 
only then will the citizen of to- 
morrow be given a “break.’”’ A hap- 
pier and more contented community 
would be the result, and the honest 
business house, because of increased 
patronage, would be ready to admit 
that honesty is worth while after 
all. 


Economics in Secondary Schools 
(Continued from page 14) 


niques? Are there ways in which employ- 
ment might be stabilized? How may 
employment be equitably distributed? Are 
unemployment insurance plans and old 
age pensions economically practical and 
desirable ? 

(8) Jnvestments. A number of recent 
writers have reviewed the immense losses 
that have resulted from excessive specu- 
lation and fraudulent investments and 
strongly advocate that more effective 
economic education be set up to prevent 
this. This is a pretty big order for sec- 
ondary schools, when bankers, financial 
experts, yes, and professors of economics, 
likewise have been known to suffer from 
investment errors. However, much can 
doubtless be done through secondary ec- 
onomic education to safeguard invest- 
ments and business ventures. How much 
and in what ways, needs to be determined 
by economics teachers and others con- 
cerned. 

(9) International relations. In the 
last analysis, relations between countries 
are almost entirely economic. Few, if 
any, nations are self-sustaining on a 
modern basis. Each country needs to sell 
to, or buy from, other countries. In 
trade, exports always seem the most de- 
sirable. Yet, exports in the end are fixed 
by the imports a country is willing to re- 
ceive, as any beginning bookkeeping pupil 
may well demonstrate through a simple 
ledger account. The present wave otf 
nationalism, however, has led to a_ pan- 
demic of embargoes, tariffs, and other re- 
strictions against imports. What has been 
their effect upon international trade? 
Upon domestic prices? 

Is international trade desirable? Should 
each nation withdraw to itself and become 
an isolated economic unit? Or, should 
there be some form of internationalism ? 
Is it possible to have the benefits of both? 
Doubtless, the European war debt to the 
United States, eleven billions of dollars, 
would have been paid if someone had de- 
vised a commodity we were willing to 
receive—other than gold, which physically 
is unattainable. 

(10) Increased control. 
Through current N.R.A. regulations, 
maximum working hours, minimum wages, 
and minimum employment ages are es- 
tablished. Approved codes are set up in 
an attempt to secure uniform trade prac- 
tices and eliminate unfair competition. 
Financial institutions are regulated. Crop 
and livestock production is placed under 
restriction. Introduced as an emergency 
measure, will increased governmental con- 
trol be relaxed on return to normalcy, or 
is it likely to continue as a sound eco- 
nomic policy? What are the reasons, 
pro and con? 


Who Should Teach the Economics 
Course? 


Who should teach the specialized 
economics courses? Much depends 


upon personality, as well as prepar- 
ation. The ideal teacher is obviously 
one who possesses both a broad so- 
cial viewpoint and a familiarity with 
the practical relationships in life. In 
some instances, this may be a com- 
merical teacher who combines his 
vocational viewpoint with a keen 
understanding of social relations. 
While not always so recognized, the 
commercial teacher with a_ broad 
background may have a distinct ad- 
vantage in this respect. Again, it 
may be a social science teacher who 
combines his theoretical training with 
a fine sense of the practical. The 
narrow specialist in either field is 
likely to fail in fundamenial 
economics course of this kind, which 
is designed to help develop economic 
intelligence for all students, whether 
classified in general education or yo- 
cational education programs. 


Are some of the economic topics 
and objectives suggested beyond the 
scope of high school pupil ability? If 
made, perhaps such a criticism is a 
reflection upon the teaching methods 
used, rather than upon the capacity 
of the boys and girls. This is no 
inference, however, that theoretical 
and academic courses in economics 
are to be presented. At best, it will 
be the implantation of simple prin- 
ciples with the faith that they will 
fall upon rich soil and grow to 
gieater fruition. In other words, 
pupils will be given a good start in 
their economic thinking. 


It is with boys and girls who are 
more social- and economic-minded in 
their attitude that a revised, rein- 
forced, social-economic structure for 
the future will be assured. And, since 
three-fourths of our pupils do not 
continue their formal education be- 
yond the high school, a foundation in 
practical economic education for 
citizenship is necessarily a major ob- 
jective in the secondary school per- 
iod. Again, expert economic leader- 
ship is needed to develop sound 
planning, but planning is of no avail 
unless accepted and supported by an 
economically-intelligent laity. 
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Newtown High School, located 
in Elmhurst, Long Island, inaug- 
urated a three-year course in Mer- 
chandising and Salesmanship. There 
was an enrollment of over 750 boys 
and girls in the Merchandising 
course. This may seem small in com- 
parison with the total enrollment of 
over 7,000 for the school. However, 
this subject was introduced only two 
years ago, at which time there was 
only one class in Salesmanship. The 
subject proved so fascinating and 
popular with the students that a 
more comprehensive course was 
worked out. 
The Merchandising 
divided as follows: 


S TARTING in the fall of 1934, 


course is 


Merchandising One—Textiles 

Merchandising Two—Non-Textiles 
Merchandising Three—Salesmanship 
Merchandising Four—Retail Store Management 
Merchandising Five—Advertising 
Merchandising Six— Marketing 


Newtown High School is the only 
school in Greater New York City, 
and one of the few in the United 
States, offering a three-year course 
in Merchandising. This high school 
has the distinction of being the only 
school that has adopted Superin- 
tendent John L, Tildsley’s recom- 
mendation, “We further recommend 
that the commercial high school pro- 
vide differentiated courses of study 
along three lines of preparation for 
business: Accounting, Secretarial 
Work, and Merchandising.’’? Credit 
must be given to the untiring efforts 
of Mr. Leon Arnowitt, Chairman of 
the Commercial Department, and Dr. 
J. H. Dillingham, Principal of the 
Newtown High School, for their 
progressive work in this new field. 


Why Teach Textiles and 
Non-Textiles? 


The first question that comes to 
the educator’s mind is what is the 
purpose and advantages of teaching 
Textiles and Non-Textiles. The sub- 
jects, Textiles and Non-Textiles are 
included in the course of study of 
the Merchandising course because 
they give the technical knowledge 
concerning fabrics, clothing, etc., 
necessary for success in the under- 
standing, use, appreciation and sell- 
ing of commodities. 

The remaining subjects, Salesman- 
ship, Retail Store Management, Ad- 
vertising, and Marketing, have been 
part of the Merchandising curricu- 
lums in other high schools and need 


1See Journal of Business Education, Jan., 
1930. 
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A Three-Year Merchandising Course 


by Carlton J. Siegler, M.A. 


Teacher of Merchandising and Salesman- 
ship, Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


It would seem that Merchandising 

holds prospects of a better future 

to the usual high school commer- 

cial graduate than any other busi- 
ness occupation. 


no further explanation as to their 
advantages. The new innovation at 
Newtown High School is that Tex- 
tiles and Non-Textiles are taught 
before Salesmanship. 

The study of Textiles includes the 
methods of spinning and weaving 
and the analysis and comparison of 
textile fabrics, for the purpose of 
acquainting the student with selling 
points of staple cottons, woolens, etc. 
The students are required to test the 
fibers, make the weaves, and learn 
the finishing processes of the fabrics. 

The list of topics for the term is 
given to each pupil. This gives the 
pupil a general idea of the work to 
be covered. The pupil is informed 
that a notebook is to be handed in at 
the end of the term. Each pupil is 
to select the topic in which he is 
most interested and prepare a special 
report on it, thus acquiring special 
knowledge through his concentration 
and specialization on the subject. 

The plan for presenting the topics 
is arranged so as to impart knowl- 
edge and develop those abilities 
which will be needed most in the 
business world. 


Lesson Allotments and Examples 
of Topical Outlines 


The number of lessons devoted to 
each textile is as follows: 


Topic Number of Lessons 

Miscellaneous Fibers ................. 


Topical Outline for Wool 


History 
Sources 
Countries 
Important wool markets today 
Varieties of sheep 
Care of sheep 
Factors affecting health of sheep and quality 
of wool 


Shearing 
Washing, weighing, and shipping 


Characteristics of Fiber 
Length 
Scales 
Elasticity 
Curl 
Non-conducting qualities 
Weight 
Affinity for dyes 


Manufacturing Processes 
Sorting thru spinning 
Weaving—the making of cloth 
Variations in construction of cloth 
Fundamental operations in weaving 
Analysis of weaves 
Plain 
Basket 
Twill, serge or diagonal 
Satin 
Damask 
Sateen 
Pile Weave 
Leno Weave 
Advantages of different weaves 
Importance of weave in a fabric 


Woolens and Worsted—Comparison 
Fibers 
Manufacturing processes 
Characteristics 
Advantages and disadvantages 


Reworked Wool 
Other names as shoddy, mungo, etc. 
Need of reworking wool 
Sources 
Processes 
Qualities 
Tests for Wool 
For pure wool 
For wool and cotton in combination 


Care and Laundering of Wool Clothing 

Woolen Products and Manufactures 

Advertising and Selling points of a 
Good Piece of Woolen Goods. 


Non-Textiles 
Topic Number of Lessons 

Glass and Chinaware ...... 
Precious metals and stones 

(Special emphasis on Silverware) .... 3 


The following is typical of the 
treatment of a topic: 


Rubber 
History 


A. Columbus’ discovery 

B. Uses in South America 

C. Priestley’s eraser—1770 

D. Waterproofing— Mackintosh—1833, 

E. Vulcanization—-Goodyear—1839 

F. Growth of plantations in East Indies 
1. Wickham—1876 


Sources 

A. Hevea Tree 

1. Climatic and soil conditions necessary 
for its growth 

B. Latex 
1. How it is extracted from the tree 
2. Appearance 

C. Rise of East Indies Rubber Production 
and decline of Brazil 


Characteristics 
A. Elasticity 
B. Resilience 
C. Waterproof 
D. Flexibility 
E. Rotting 
Perform experiment with latex obtained 
from U. S. Rubber Co, 


Manufacturing Process 
A. Extracting rubber from latex 
Soaking and softening 
Cracking mills 
Washing 
. Drying room 
. Compound room—(Chemicals used) 
. Mixing room 
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H. Calender 
1, Sheetin, 
2. Frictioning 
3. Coating ‘ 
I. Molds—to shape some articles 
J. Vulcanization 
Uses—Special processes involved in the 
manufacture of each 
A. Tires 
B. Footwear 
1. Boots—various kinds 
2. Heels 
3. Sneakers 
. Belting 
. Sporting goods—balls, etc. 
. Clothing 
. Surgical goods 
. Unvulcanized rubber 
1. Adhesive 
2. Electrical insulating tape 
3. Crepe-soled footwear 
4. Characteristics 
H. Any others mentioned in class discussior. 
I. Selling points and care 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. A motion picture of plantations and 
how latex is extracted from the tree 
can be shown. 

2. Exhibits and samples from rubber 
companies. 

3. Reports on special industries. 

4. Reports on efforts to find substitutes. 


RATIO OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLL- 

MENTS (1927-28) IN CERTAIN COMMER- 

CIAL VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS TO THE 

NUMBER OF WORKERS IN THE VOCA- 
TION (1930 CENSUS) * 


Ratio of StudentsRatio of Students 
Enrolled in Enrolled in 
Shorthand to Salesmanship 
the number of _ courses to the 
“Stenographers” 
Reported in 
the Census. 


State 


“‘Salesmen 
Saleswomen” 
Reported in 
the Census 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York | 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


2 Odell, William R. “An Appraisal of Sec- 
ondary School Commercial Education,” Teachers 
College Record, October, 1932. 
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I firmly believe that the enrollment 
in Merchandising courses will in- 
crease, not only at Newtown High 
School but throughout the United 
States. The chief drawback has been 
in teaching a course in Salesmanship 
alone without correlated subjects. 
There should be a separate Depart- 
ment of Merchandising with a defin- 
ite course of study and syllabus. As 
Professor William R. Odell of Co- 
lumbia University has so ably point- 
ed out, the trend in our high schools, 
if we are to be progressive leaders in 
education, will be toward the unde- 
veloped and fertile field of Merchan- 
dising. 

The table which appears in this 
article was prepared in order to 
show in detail the present supply- 
and-demand relationship which pre- 
vails in the commercial occupations 
into which secondary school grad- 
uates may enter. The overproduc- 
tion of stenographers is immediately 


apparent, as is also the tremendous 
shortage of trained workers for en- 
trance into merchandising and retail 
selling positions. In 45 states there 
were enrolled in public school short- 
hand courses (in 1927-28) more than 
50% as many boys as there were 
male stenographers and typists with- 
in the state, according to the 1930 
census. 

Opposed to this overproduction is 
the equally serious underproduction 
of salespeople and other merchandis- 
ing workers. In no state does the 
ratio between workers in training 
and workers on the job in the re- 
tail selling trades exceed one to one 
hundred, and in the majority of 
states it does not reach even this low 
level. 

In conclusion, then, it would seem 
that Merchandising holds prospects 
of a better future to the usual high 
school commercial graduate than any 
other business occupation. 


‘Courtesy of Office Appliances 


MACHINE SHOP 


IN WHICH TYPEWRITER WAS 


INVENTED 


Replica of the Kleinsteuber Machine Shop in which C. L. Sholes and Carlos Glidden De- 
veloped the First Practical Typewriter.—The replica is a feature of the Dietz Collection 


of typewriters in the Milwaukee Public Museum. 
Mr. Sholes is seated at the table examining a 

Mr. Glidden, co-inventor, is standing at the 
Next to Mr. Glidden is Mathias Schwalbach, foreman of the 


C. F. Kleinsteuber, owner of the shop. 
model of the Glidden-Sholes typewriter. 
right of Mr. Sholes. 


At the right end of the table is 


Kleinsteuber machine shop, who is credited with having a considerable share in the 
development of the experimental models into marketable typewriters. 
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A Guide to the Current Literature in 
Business Education 


USINESS Education means “that 

training which gives a knowledge 

and appreciation of business or 
which prepares for a position in bus- 
iness. This training is of a twofold 
nature: (1) general business educa- 
tion which is a part of the experience 
of every pupil who is or will become 
a consumer of business goods and 
services; (2) vocational business 
education which consists of those 
experiences which a pupil should 
possess if he is to be able to produce 
business goods or services as a wage 
earner. The term Commercial Edu- 
cation, as used herein, is held to be 
synonymous with Business Educa- 
tion.”! 

Since business education has ac- 
cepted this twofold purpose, it has 
assumed a larger place in our sec- 
ondary school curricula. Conse- 
quently this has produced an_ in- 
creasing number of books, articles, 
and reports in this field. The pur- 
pose of this article is to supply 
guide to the current literature on 
business education. 

The indexes are listed first, be- 
cause they are the most comprehen- 
sive sources of literature in this field. 
Then the indexes are followed by the 
more specific guides to business edu- 
cation literature. 


State of N. J. Department of blic Instruction, 
Trenton, p. 15-16. 


The Education Index, 1929 to date: 
fa, = Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, 

This index is perhaps the single best guide to 
current literature in business education. It in- 
dexes by authors and subjects the bulk of the 
educational literature: periodicals, books, pam- 
phlets, monographs, courses of study, and reports. 
All entries are in one alphabet, dictionary form; 
sub-headings and cross references are used fre- 
quently. The index is published monthly, except 
July and August, and cumulated frequently with 
bound annual cumulations in June of each year. 

The most important headings to business edu- 
cation are the followin commercial education, 
business, business schoo s, arithmetic-commercial, 
commercial law, commercial teachers, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, salesmanship, economics, 
letter writing, and geography-commercial. 


Industrial Arts Index, 1913 to date: 
W. Co., 950 University Avenue, 


This index is the second best source of current 
literature pertaining to business education. It 
contains a subject index to a selected list of 
engineering, trade, and business periodicals, books, 
and pamphlets. All entries are in one alphabet 
and an abundance of sub-headings and_cross- 
references to business is utilized. The Industrial 
Arts Index is published monthly, and cumulated 
fully in February, March, June, and December, 
with an annual cumulation in December. 

The main topics of interest to business educa- 
tion are listed under the following headings: 
business, business education, and commerce. This 
index relates more to business and its relation to 
society rather than to schools but it would be 
helpful for locating supplementary material. 


JUNE, 1935 


by Regina Gropp 


Parkway School, 


Ewing Township, Trenton, New Jersey 


Loyola Educational Index, 1928: 
Loyola University Press, Chicago, Illinois 


This index was published only for the year 
1928 and was superseded by the Education Index 
in 1929. It should be consulted for articles 
appearing in that year. 

The most useful headings are as follows: 
business education, stenography, typewriting, and 
salesmanship. The more technical business sub- 
jects are emphasized rather than the general 
business subjects which are the newer aspect 
of this field. 


New York Times Index, 1913 to date: 
New York Times, N. Y. C. 


This index gives a minute subject index to 
current events as recorded in the New York 
Times. Since business education has assumed a 
social-economic aspect in its outlook, it becomes 
necessary to keep up to the minute on various 
hases of business education. The most important 
eading is commercial education. 


Public Affairs Information Service, 1915 
to date: 
Published by the Service, 11 West 40th St., 

This is an index to books, society publications, 
government documents, and periodicals for su 
jects in political science, economics, commerce, 
and finance. It makes swift and accessible new 
and unusual sources of materials within the field 
of public affairs. For education, it is a source 
of educational legislation which will never appear 
in permanent form. This bulletin is published 
weekly with bi-monthly cumulations. The October 
issue indexes the material for the preceding twelve 
months. 

The most significant headings for material in 
the field of business education are: commercial 
education, commercial correspondence, education, 
and _ business. 


United States Catalog, 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. C. 


To find all the books published on business edu- 
cation, or to find the author, publisher, or price 
of any book, look in the United States Catalog 
and its current supplement, the Cumulative Book 
Index. Each publication is entered under author, 
title, and subject. This reference gives no help 
in choosing because it includes all books pub- 
lished in the United States. 


Abstracts 


Social Science Abstracts, 1929-1932: 
Social Science Research Council, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. C 


This is a comprehensive abstracting journal 
covering all of the specific fields of social science. 
It gives abstracts of both factual and theoretical 
studies. The abstracts are signed and descrip- 
tive but not critical. 

This service has been discontinued since De- 
cember, 1932. .However, it contains valuable 
references pertinent to business education. The 
annual cumulative index, which is _ published 
separately, is alphabetically indexed by subjects 
and authors. Titles under Commercial Educa- 
tion should be consulted and the “‘see also” refer- 
ences which follow. 


Associations and Agencies 


International Society for Commercial 
Education 

Secretary: Dr. Bruno Roselli, Via Gari- 
baldi 4, Genoa, Italy 


The need for a broader form of business edu- 
cation received especial emphasis at the triennial 
convention which was held in London in July, 
1932. The conference made it quite clear that 
the purposes and problems of business education 
were essentially the same in all countries, 


National Council of Business Education 
Secretary: Miss Helen Reynolds, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio 

This recently formed council is a central or- 
ganization of affiliated national, regional, state, 
and local associations of business teachers. It 
seeks to provide a means of obtaining from the 
large number of associations of business teachers 
definite, authoritative, and unified thought and 
action on questions of national policy affecting 
business education. The distinctive function of 
the Council is to define national policies of busi- 
ness education. 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion 

Secretary: Bruce F. Gates, President, 
Gates College, Waterloo, lowa 


This federation was organized in 1897 as an 
outgrowth of the Western Penmen’s Association. 
Its purpose is to advance commercial teachers and 
the teaching of commercial subjects in public and 
private schools. The annual meeting is held 
during the Christmas holidays. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion 

Secretary : Harry I. Good, Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo, New York 


The purpose of this association, organized in 
1897, is to deliberate upon the best interests of 
the teaching profession and to discuss freely the 
methods in use with the purpose of deriving 
therefrom mutual help and strength. Each year 
a yearbook is published on some phase of com- 
mercial education. (See yearbooks.) Meetings 
are held annually on_the Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday preceding Easter. 


National Education Association: Depart- 
ment of Business Education 

Secretary: Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


Through the revival of a practically defunct 
Department of Business Education, strong efforts 
are being made to integrate the many fine capa- 
cities of individual teachers and research work- 
ers. The business teachers in this organization 
have realized they must unify their efforts if 
they are to improve the caliber of business edu- 
cation and secure for it its proper place in the 
program of American education. 


National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions 
Secretary: Carmichael, Ball State 


Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Their purpose is to unify the efforts of indi- 
vidual leaders of business education with respect 
to teacher training, as a basis for making the 
academic administrators of secondary education 
recognize the significant contributions that can 
and must be made by education for business. 


Bibliographies (General) 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education 


These bulletins contain a summary of classified 
research studies made during the year. The 
topics of particular interest to commercial teach- 
ers in eh of the issues so far published may be 
found on the following pages: 


1926-27, p. 129-131; 
1927 28. p. 183-184; 
1928-29, p. 251-254; 
1929-30, p. 381-387; 
1931-32, p. 217-232 

1932-33, p. 137-142. 


For instance, in the latest bulletin, the studies 
pertaining to the improvement of instruction, the 
analysis of present-day problems, and the develop- 
ment of business education are especially inter- 
esting. Eighty research studies are listed on com- 
mercial education for 1932-33. These bulletins 
can be purchased for twenty cents each from the 
Superintendent cf Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Bibliographies (Business Education) 


Nichols, F. G., Bibliography-Commercial 
Education in the Junior High School. 
Fifth Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
tendence, Washington : National Educa- 
tion Associations 1927, p. 453-4 

“1912-1926; books, periodicals, bulletins, 
and surveys; selected; no annotations; 
preceded by a detailed review of twelve 
studies on this subject.’”” 
Barnhart, E. W. et al. Research Studies 
in Commercial Education. Sixth Year- 
book, Department of Superintendence, 
Washington, National Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1928. p. 442-452 

“1912- 1928; books, periodicals, and 
monographs; thirteen detailed reviews of 
studies giving problems, methods, and 
findings for each; two pages are devoted 
to a general summary of findings; pages 
440-2 are devoted to a review of out- 
standing committee reports on commer- 
cial education.’” 


2 University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 27, No. 
45, “Locating Educational Information in  Pub- 
lished Sources,” by Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education. Bulletin No. 50, 
Urbana, Ill., Chap. V, Bibliographies, p. 103. 


sy of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 27, No. 
“Locating Educational Information in Pub- 
lished Sources,” by Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, Bulletin No. 50, 
Urbana, Ill, Chap. V, Bibliographies, p. 63. 


Book Reviews 


The Book Review 1905 date: 
The H. W. Wilson Co., N 


The digest is the first ines in — to look 
for the criticisms of any recent book, Each book 
is entered by author, and the title, the _price, pub- 
lisher and classification number are given. This 
information is followed by a _ descriptive note 
which sets forth the scope and purpose of the 
book. Then come the excerpts from the various 
reviews. In addition to giving the exact refer- 
ence of the reviews and indicating their length, 
“plus or minus’’ is added to show the general 
cent of the reviewers’ estimate of the book. 

It is published monthly, except July, with six 
months cumulation in August, and a bound an- 
nual cumulation in February, including fully 
cumulated subject, title, and pseudonym index, 

This guide is particularly valuable in selecting 
the best current books correlating business edu- 
cation with our present-day social life. 


School and Society 
Science Press, N. Y. 


All teachers and students of business education 
who are doing intensive research in any subject 
should consult the complete list of titles appear- 
ing in School and Society for March 24, 1934, 
and the similar comprehensive annual list of edu- 
cational books that have appeared since 1927. 
Books in the field of business education are 
listed under the heading ‘‘Vocational, Business 
and Industrial Education.’’ The publications are 
annotated, classified, and alphabetically arranged 
by subjects. 


The Journal of the National Edycation 
Association 

National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. 

This journal a list of the 
sixty best educational books of the year. These 
lists are prepared for the American Library Asso- 
ciation and The Journal of the National Educa- 
tional Association in the Educational Department 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 

The list for 1934 is located in the April issue 
of 1935. The books are classified according to 
the fields in education. ‘‘Vocational, business 
and industrial education” is the heading of inter- 
est to business educators. 


Education Index, 1929 
See under heading “Book Reviews” 


Courses of Studies 


Curriculum Construction Laboratory 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
New York City 


Educators interested in organizing courses in 
business education should consult the three mimeo- 
graphed lists of courses of study which are issued 
annually by the Laboratory for elementary schools, 
the junior high school, and the senior high school. 
These are issued about September or October 
and are available for fifteen cents each. 

The Laboratory has the largest collection of 
courses of study in this country, and the courses 
included in these lists, compiled under the direc- 
tion of Professor Herbert B. Bruner, are judged 
to be of outstanding importance. 


Education Index, 1929 
See under the heading commercial edu- 
cation-courses of study 


Periodicals 


The Journal of Business Education 


The Trethaway Publishing Co., 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


This is the periodical in the field of business 
education. The Journal of Business Education, 
as reorganized under the editorship of Paul 
Lomax of New York University, is intended to 
be of professional value to business teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators in secondary 
schools, cglleges, and universities. It features 
articles on organization, administration, teaching, 
supervision, and testing of business education. It 
reviews important books in education, business, 
and business education. Current conventions of 
various organizations of business educators are 
reported. 


The following periodicals, their 
names imply, give much specific help to 
the teachers interested in business educa- 
tion. Those which are starred are free. 
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Commercial Education (quarterly) 
Whitewater State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 
National Business Education Quarterly 
Editor: Herbert A. Tonne, New York Uni- 
versity N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education, Washington Square East, 
New York City. 
Business Education World 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
The American Penman (monthly) 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Pitman Journal 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. 
*The Balance Sheet (9 months) 


South-Western Publishing Company, 245 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


*The Clearing House 
Goodyear Marshal Publishing Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


*The Budget 
H. M. Rowe pennenz, 624 Gilmer Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


*The Spotlight 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
*The Pitmanite 


2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


* Free. 
The following periodicals frequently 


contain valuable information on the sub- 
ject of business education. 


School and Society (weekly) 
Science Press, New York City. 
(See bibliographies. ) 
Teachers College Record (monthly) 8 
months 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
Journal of the National Educational Asso- 
ctattion (monthly) 9 months 


Occupations (monthly) 8 months 
Editor: F,. C. Smith, Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 


Progressive Education (quarterly) 


Progressive Education Association, Wash- 
ington, 


Tests 


Bibliography for Commercial Teachers 
Compiled by Clyde Beighey, Ph.D. 1930 


This monograph No, 12 is issued by the South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
specializes in business education. It lists under 
each commercial subject the available tests with 
authors and publishers. 


Tests in Commercial Education 
—- by J. O. Malott and D, Segal, 


This is an annotated list a ae which 
may be secured free from th Office of 
Education. (See also Education Index under tle 
heading—tests and scales.) 


Textbooks 


The American Educational Catalog 
The Publishers’ Weekly, 62 West 45th 
Street, N. Y. C. 

This is an author index to textbooks in general 


use with names of publishers, priced, and a sub- 
ject index to the new school books. 


For current. books, see The Americcen 
Educational Catalog for 1934, the 63rd 
annual issue, which covers all active titles, 
new and old. 

The textbooks are classified under nine general 
headings. The section of most interest to busi- 
ness educators is ‘Commerce and Vocation” with 
the following subheadings: business, bookkeeping, 
accounting, shorthand, correspondence, domestic 
science, agriculture, manual training, and jour- 
nalism. 


Yearbooks 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Year Book, 1928 


Foundation of Commercial Education. 


Second Year Book, 1929 


Curriculum Making in Business Education. 


Third Year Book, 1930 
Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education, 
Fourth Year Book, 1931 
Modern Methods of Teachin: 
Subjects. 
Fifth Year Book, 1932 
Modern Methods of Teaching 
Subjects (continued). 
Sixth Year Book, 1933 


Teaching Devices and Classroom Equip- 
ment. 


Zusiness 


Business 


Seventh Year Book, 1934 


Business Education in a Changing Social 
and Economic Order. 


Eighth Year Book, 1935 


Problems of the Business Teacher. 


Enriching Teaching of Commercial Sub- 
jects in the High School 

M. M. Woodring and Gilbert Harold of 
Teachers College. 


This is a source book for teachers of book- 
shorthand, typewriting, commercial 


National Educational Association, 1201 
Street, N.W. Washington, 


(See bibliographies.) 


geography, and other commercial subjects. It 
lists chiefly free and low cost illustrative and 
supplementary materials. 


WILL YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS BEFORE SEPTEMBER? 
If You Change Your Address This Summer, Please Let Us Know Before September so the September Issue of THE JOURNAL Wil! 


Reach You at Your New Address. 
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Necessity for Change in 


Commercial Education 


by Edward G. Eriksen 


Employment Stabilization Research Institute 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Editor’s Comment: This is the second and concluding part of an 
article begun in the May, 1935, issue of this “Journal.” 


Need for Contact Between 
Teachers and Business Men 


EACHING methods at_ the 
present time are usually not 
closely connected with practical 
business methods. Only two states 
now require business experience as 
one of the bases for certification to 
teach commercial subjects. In New 
Jersey applicants must have “ten 
weeks of approved full-time busi- 
ness experience,” and in California 
they must have “one-half year of ex- 
perience in the field named on the 
credential!®.” Of 97 teacher train- 
ing institutions studied by Lomax 
and Tonne in 1929, however, only 
12 mentioned business experience as 
necessary for commercial teachers. 
These researchers conclude that “‘al- 
most all business teacher training 
curricula are weak in setting up sat- 
isfactory standards in so far as busi- 
ness experience is concerned!*.” 
Actual experience in the business 
world should be a requirement for 
all instructors of commercia! educa- 
tion. Under the present system, 
teachers are too far removed from 
practical business procedures. If 
business practice is impossible under 
the present teaching set-up, local 
conferences should be held annually 
to discuss recent findings and possi- 
ble improvements in course content 
and in teaching technique. Each 
teacher should be asked to conduct 
or to take part in some program of 
investigation. Educational directors 
should evolve a plan that would per- 
mit instructors to spend a part of 
their regular teaching time in re- 
search studies. As a result, the 
schools could give the student bet- 
ter training in less time and a saving 
in the local tax bill would be effected. 


(16) Earl Clevenger, “Certification Standards 
of Commercial Teachers,” The Balance Sheet, 
(September, 1932), p. 15. 

(17) Benjamin R. Haynes, “What Kind of 
Business Experience,” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, (December, 1932), p. 11. 
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“Business education given in schools 
will more and more satisfy the de- 
mands of employers when schools 
and employers establish closer rela- 
tionships?*.” 


Separation of the Commercial 
Curricula 


The orthodox method of teaching 
gives all types of students the same 
material no matter whether they in- 
tend to become office workers or 
debutantes. “It should be realized 
that commercial work is of two 
kinds: first, a highly technical course 
calculated to promote immediate en- 
trance into and future success in 
commerce; second, a more general 
training which is comprised primar- 
ily of presentations of facts and 
ideas about business?®.” 


Some of the students enrolled in - 


commercial courses will enter busi- 
ness offices and for them a special 
vocational course should be given. 
Other students should be enrolled in 
courses that propose only to con- 
tribute to an economic understand- 
ing of business and to develop an 
efficient management of personal 
business activities. “A revolution- 
ary expansion of commercial edu- 
cation to free it from the traditions 
of clerical vocational training seems 
to be the next step toward commer- 
cial education of greater economic 
and_ social significance.” Many 
students have neither the desire nor 
the ability to enter office positions. 
In the usual course, they must waste 
many hours of instruction, The stu- 
dent who will use the typewriter for 
his own personal use, for example, 
should not be required to type a mul- 

(18) P. Evans Coleman ‘“‘Cooperation; The New 
Tie between Education and Industry,” The 


Nation’s Schools, Vol, VIII (August, 1931), p. 49. 
(19) Robert C. Sollars, “‘The Commercial De- 


cation Service Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., The Balance Sheet 
(September, 1932), p. 3. 


titude of letters, telegrams, and busi- 
ness forms. A non-vocational type- 
writing course, in which a speed of 
approximately thirty words a min- 
ute is the goal, and the fundamentals 
of the subject are mastered it 
a shorter time than usual should be 


developed. Personal bookkeeping 
courses should also be established. 
Courses in shorthand and in office 
practice, on the other hand, which 
are rarely used except in an office, 
should be strictly vocational and 
based upon job analysis studies. 


Ability Groupings 


Instruction should be adjusted ac- 
cording to the ability of the individ- 
ual students. ‘“Today we know that 
individual students differ so com- 
pletely that adjustment must be 
made instruction?!.” In most 
schools little attention is now given 
to individual differences, students of 
varying ability being placed in the 
same classes. In experimental courses 
conducted by the Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute at the 
University of Minnesota, ability 
grouping proved to be a successful 
method of teaching?*. After a five 
months training period in shorthand, 
tle speed of taking dictation of the 
advanced students ranged from 80- 
100 words per minute, whereas the 
retarded group was able to take dic- 
tation only at the rate of 30 words a 
minute. In a course in bookkeeping, 
similar results were obtained ; in five 
months the more capable students 
had mastered all the fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping. It was ap- 
parent through the work done in 
these courses that placing every stu- 
dent in the same class is an eco- 
nomic waste; moreover, it prevents 
the intelligent from developing his 
capabilities to the fullest extent, at 
the same time that it fails to give 
adequate attention to the poorer 
students. Under the present set-up 
the mediocre student decides the rate 
of progress of all the students. In- 
dividual differences should be rea- 
lized and students grouped on ~he 
basis of achievement if maximum 
progress for every student is to be 
attained. 

In larger schools, classes might 
well be divided into three groups— 
(1) those students whose progress 
will be rapid, (2) those whose 

(21) Wendel Vreeland, Dept. of Research, 
Detroit Public Schools, ‘Some of the Possibilities 
for Individualization of Commercial Students.” 
The Balance Sheet (March, 1933), p. 308. 

(22) A complete a of these experi- 
mental classes may be found in Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute Bulletin, “A 
Demonstration of Individualized Training Meth- 
ods for Modern Office Workers,” by Edward G. 


Eriksen, Vol. //J, No. 2 (University of Minnesota 
Press, 1934). 
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progress will be average, and (3) 
those whose progress will be slow. 
Such groupings could be made at 
the beginning of the course on the 
basis of standard intelligence apti- 
tude tests and further divisions could 
later be made from the results ob- 
tained ou “hurdle” or achievement 
tests. The purpose of ability group- 
ings is to increase the effectiveness 
of instruction by having students of 
similar ability working together. 


Selection and Vocational 
Guidance 


In the present system of commer- 
cial education, scientific methods are 
for the most part not used to de- 
termine the aptitude of students for 
clerical work. The trial and error 
method, costly both to the student 
and to the taxpayer, should be sup- 
plemented by psychological examina- 
tions that test the applicant’s fitness 
to enter the vocational field. ‘A bat- 
tery of criteria, including perform- 
ance tests, prognostic tests, intelli- 
gence tests, and the child’s own de- 
sires, his deportment, his school 
grades, and other pertinent data 
should be consulted and studied be- 
fore placement is made in any cur- 
riculum*’,.” “Tn the vocational field 
it is evident that a large amount of 
unhappiness and inefficiency could 
be avoided by the determination of 
the trait patterns that are character- 
istic of specific vocational groups, 
and by the determination of each 
young individual’s personal trait pat- 
tern*4.” Profiles of successful of- 
fice workers should be made to de- 
termine those traits and levels of 
intelligence that assure success in the 
clerical field. According to a study 
made by the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, these traits and 
aptitudes can be determined with a 
considerable degree of accuracy even 
at the present 

Too often school executives know 
little or nothing about the require- 
ments necessary for success in gen- 
eral business offices, and they at- 
tempt to “dump” poorer students 
into the commercial classes. If cer- 
tain definite requirements are set up 
for entrance into these classes, this 


(23) B. R. Haynes, “Stop the Dumping of 
Pupils,” The Balance Sheet (December, 1932), 


p. 147. 

(24) M. R. Trabue, “Guidance—The Essence 
of Modern Education,” Educational Outlook, 
Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 221. 

(25) For a description of the tests used by the 
Institute, see Helen J. Green, Isabel R. Berman, 
Donald G. Paterson, and M. R. Trabue. A 
Manual of Selected Occupational Tests for Use 
in Public Employment Offices. Bulletins of the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute Vol. 
II, No. 3 (University of Minnesota Press, 1933). 

(Also see Dorothy M. Andrew and Donald G. 
Paterson, Measured Characteristics of Clerical 
Workers, Vol. III, No. 1, (University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1934). Bulletins of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute.) 
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short-sighted policy could be stopped. 
In a study of commercial subjects 
made by the Los Angeles City 
School Psychology Department, it 
was reported that 14.9 per cent of 
the students received failing grades 
and 14.7 per cent unsatisfactory 
grades. Thus, 29.6 per cent of the 
commercial students did  unsatis- 
factory work these business 
courses.*® This large number of fail- 
ures is probably due, at least in 
part, to an improper selection of 
students. 

“Facts about the changes that are 
taking place in each occupation, espe- 
cially those that are concerned with 
supply, demand, hours of work, pay, 
conditions of labor, and the like, are 
just as certainly needed by the mod- 
ern school as are facts regarding 
the aptitudes, interests, and personal 
traits of their pupils*’.” It should 
be the duty of our educational ad- 
ministrators to discover whether or 


ployees**. (See Table I). More- 
over, the Director of Research of the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion in a report on fifty-one stenog- 
raphers and typists, states that tests 
may be successfully used to select 
office workers. “The stenographers 
and typists were . . . rated accord- 
ing to their efficiency, and these ei- 
ficiency ratings were compared with 
the scores on the general test. The 
coefficient of correlation between 
scores and efficiency ratings was 
+.71. Of the 25 per cent who 
made the highest scores, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent were above the 
average of the group in efficiency. 
In another study on eighty stenog- 
raphers and typists in one of the 
largest industries in this country, a 
correlation of +.75 was found be- 
tween general test scores and ei- 
ficiency*®.” 

A study of employed clerical 
workers made by the Employment 


TABLE | 


GIRLS HIRED OR TRANSFERRED TO CLERICAL, TYPING, OR STENOGRAPHIC 
WORK, FROM JANUARY 1, 1927, TO JANUARY 1, 1930 


(Expressed in percentages) 


and Placed 


Placed 
without 
Reference 
to Tests 


Recom- 
mended 
by Tests 


Placed in 
Spite of Test 
Rejection 


Number of Applicants 
Per Cent Satisfactory 
Per Cent Unsatisfactory 
Total Per Cent 


not each student entering a techni- 
cal vocational course has the com- 
bination of traits necessary for suc- 
cess in that course or occupation. 
Counselors selected for student 
guidance should be familiar with the 
actual requirements of the various 
types of commercial work into which 
they direct the students, 


Diagnostic Tests in Business 


Business men are just beginning to 
be aware of the value of objectively 
testing applicants for office positions. 
Some large commercial institutions, 
however, have already found these 
tests of great assistance in selecting 
employees. A few of the institutions 
are as follows: 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Western Electric Company 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
United States Civil Service Commission 


The Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for example, has reported that 
testing is far superior to interview- 
ing aS a method of selecting em- 


(26) Bulletin Los Angeles City School District, 
Department of Psychology and Educational Re- 
search, (Oct. 1926). 

(27) M. R. Trabue, op. cit. p. 221. 


Stabilization Research Institute re- 
vealed that stenographers and typists 
scored high both on the Pressey 
Tests and on the Minnesota Clerical 
Test. The median percentile score 
on the Pressey Classification Test 
was 83, with the middle 68 per cent 
ranging from the 58th to the 93rd 
percentile. On the number checking 
section of the clerical aptitude test 
it was 85, with the middle 68 per 
cent ranging from the 56th to the 
97th percentile; and on the name 
checking section it was 87, the range 
of the middle 68 per cent being from 
the 69th to the 97th percentile*”. 

On the basis of the results ob- 
tained by the Institute, the follow- 
ing tests have been found useful in 
the selection and training of clerical 
personnel : 


1. The Pressey Senior Classification and Veri- 
fication Tests. 

2. The Johnson O’Connor Vocabulary Test. 

3. The Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers. 

4. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men and Manson’s Woman's Occupational In- 
terest Blank. 


(28) An unpublished report of the Scovi!! 
Manufacturing Company on _ psychological tests 
for clerks, Mar. 29, 1932, p. 2. Combines reports 
of Jan. 30, ’31 and Oct. 26, ’31. 

(29) L. J. O’Rourke, Annual Report. of, the 
Director of Research, United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C., Sp. 37. 

(30) See Andrew and Paterson, op. cit. 
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PASSED AWAY 


Michael J. Ryan 


Michael J. Ryan, well-known and be- 


loved teacher of handwriting in the 
Peirce School of Business Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia and a charter member 
of the National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, died at 
Bryn Mawr Hospital on November 28, 
after having been struck by an automobile. 

Mr. Ryan was made head of the hand- 
writing department at Peirce School fol- 
lowing the retirement of R. S. Collins in 
1920. He had been associated with Mr. 
Collins as assistant for many years and 
was an eminently successful teacher of 
handwriting, conscientious and devoted to 
his work and beloved by many thousands 
of graduates in all walks of life. 

M. J. Ryan. was known throughout the 
handwriting profession for his researches 
in handwriting pedagogy and particularly 
for his bibliography of handwriting; 
which was first prepared while he was 
chairman of the bibliography committee 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation and was incorporated in the 
Association’s first Year Book. Later the 
work was brought up to date and ampli- 
fied for the bibliography committee of the 
National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors. It was then 
published in pamphlet form and also in- 
re in the 1930 N.A.P.T.S. Year 


ook. 

Mr. Ryan had lived at 2438 North Sixth 
St., Philadelphia, with a sister. He was 
62 years of age. 


Henry White Patten 


The passing of Professor Patten on 
March 9, 1935 has removed from our 
ranks, at the age of seventy-five, a 
teacher, an expert penman, and a man 
who was loved for his sterling qualities 
of manhood and good fellowship. Pro- 
fessor Patten was a native of North 
Haven, Connecticut, having been born 
there in 1860. He was graduated from 
the Connecticut State Normal School 
in 1882 and from Yale University in 
1886. In the first fourteen years of his 
teaching career, he was a_ physical 
training teacher in a New York state 
normal school, instructor in mathe- 
matics at the University of Chicago, 
Commandant at the Illinois Military 
Academy, and teacher of commercial 
subjects in a New York high school. 

He went to Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber, 1900, where he taught bookkeeping 
and handwriting in the Central High 
School until his retirement on age in 
1930. Since 1930, he has devoted his 
time mainly to his collection of the 
work of expert penmen. In 1934, how- 
ever, upon the death of Mr. Michael J. 
Ryan, he was asked to fill the vacancy 
thus created in the faculty of the Peirce 
School of Business Administration in 
Philadelphia. 

Professor Patten was a well-known 
and faithful member of teachers’ asso- 
ciations, especially of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. The 
collection of the work of expert pen- 
men, for which he was renowned, has 
frequently been exhibited by him at con- 
ventions of this association. 

His wife, Mrs. Nina C. Patten, and 
two sisters survive him. 


Gilbert J. Raynor 


The following resolutions were pre- 
pared and passed by the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City and 
Vicinity on May 18, following the death 
of Gilbert J. Raynor: 

It is with deep sorrow that we record in the 
minutes of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity the death 
of our beloved adviser and friend, Gilbert J. 
Raynor, Principal of Alexander Hamilton High 
School of Commerce. 

Mr. Raynor was tireless in his efforts for the 
improvement of commercial education and gave 
indefatigable attention to every activity designed 
for the promotion of scholarship and the up- 
building of character in people. 

His memory will be cherished for his activity 
in warfare against vice and lawlessness. For 
years he spent himself in tireless efforts to pro- 
mote ideals of civic righteousness. He believed 
in exacting laws and severe punishment for of- 
fenders. fn his relation with friends, teachers 
and pupils, his attitude was cordial, kindly, and 
unselfish. 

Mr. Raynor has left us bereaved, but his cheer- 
ful and uplifting spirit will be an inspiration 
never to be forgotten. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to his family with the heartfelt sympathy 
of this association. 


Carlos Bent Ellis 


Mr. Carlos B. Ellis, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, died on March 29, 1935, 
after a protracted illness, leaving a host 
of grief-stricken friends and admirers 
whom he had helped and_ befriended 
through his understanding and sincerity. 

He taught in. New York, Texas, West- 
field High School, Westfield, Massachu- 
setts; and at the Classical High School 
seh High School of Commerce in Spring- 

eld. 

In 1910 he founded the High School of 
Commerce and continued as its principal 
until 1930. He also instituted the summer 
and evening schools and was head of 
both. 

Mr. Ellis was active in church, social, 
political and charitable institutions. In 
1931 he was a candidate for the office of 
mayor of Springfield but was defeated in 
the election. 

During the World War, twenty girls 
from France were sent to Springfield by 
their government to study business meth- 
ods here. They attended Commerce and 
were greatly aided in adjusting themselves 
to the work and to American. customs by 
Mr. Ellis. Before the completion of their 
studies, the French government decorated 
Mr. Ellis as L’Officer de L’Instruction 
Publique de la Republique Francaise. 

He received an honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Wesleyan University 
for his civic and educational work. All 
his life, Mr. Ellis took an active and con- 
structive part in teachers’ organizations. 
In 1919, when he was vice-president of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the annual convention was held 
in his school, and in 1924 he was elected 
president of the association. 

Stanley O. Smith, present principal of 
the High School of Commerce, paid trib- 
ute to its founder when he said, “Mr. 
Ellis was the ablest and best beloved 
school principal that it has been my privy- 
ilege to know or to serve. He had a mas- 
terful vision of what is worthwhile in 
education and displayed unusual admin- 
istrative ability. He was beloved deeply 
because he combined in a rare degree 
fatherly kindness with understanding. His 
strength of character and soundness of 
judgment proved a constant inspiration.” 
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Future Office Workers 
Advised By Business Women 


To acquaint the students of business 
schools, colleges and young peoples’ 
clubs with what the business world 
will demand of them as stenographers, 
voice machine operators, and typist. 
is the purpose of the newly formec 
educational committee appointed by the 
Transcription Supervisors’ Association, 
New York, Jessie Sansom is 
chairman. Informal talks have been 
given, by invitation, to students of 
business schools in New York, Brook- 
lyn, New Jersey, and a New England 
college for women. 

The Transcription Supervisors’ As- 
sociation, composed of 57 supervisors 
of centralized departments (steno- 
graphic, voice machine, and typing) 
was organized five years ago to pro- 
vide opportunity to departmental office 
executives to discuss the problems pe- 
culiar to their work including such al- 
lied subjects as vacation schedules, 
mimeographing, new equipment, etc. 
Meetings are held regularly the first 
Monday of every month at the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters, the Women’s 
City Club, 22 Park Avenue, New York 
City, under the direction of Louise 
Cheney, president. Membership list in- 
cludes residents from Washington, D. 
C., New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Eng- 


land. 


Movies Illustrate 
Convention Talk 


At the Office Practice Section, held in 
conjunction with the recent Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association convention, 
the topic “Business Qualities via Office 
Practice Instruction” was presented by 
Jacques A. Lurie, teacher of Office Prac- 
tice at the South Philadelphia High 
School and the Central Evening High 
School. 

The novel feature of the talk came with 
the presentation of moving pictures which 
were taken by Mr. Lurie under actual 
class room conditions. These pictures 
showed the Office Practice groups in vari- 
ous activities designed to portray busi- 
ness qualities such as secretarial responsi- 
bility, library research, socialized recita- 
tion, etc. 

A second phase of the pictures gave 
demonstrations by the pupils of the dif- 
ferent office machines in. operation. The 
titles of the film were made by Mr. Lurie. 
As an object lesson in methods of Of- 
fice Practice instruction, it was unique as 
well as educational. 

The interest with which the talk and 
demonstration were received by the as- 
sembly of Office Practice teachers may be 
gauged by the many queries which inter- 
ested teachers have addressed to Mr. 
Lurie since the meeting. 


Types With One Hand 


Doris Jensen of Inglewood, Califor- 
nia had only one usable hand, her 
right, because the left had been para- 
lyzed since her birth. She wanted to 
become a secretary and entered Wood- 
bury College, Los Angeles, under the 
instruction of Mrs. Elizabeth Nettleton 
Hayes of the Typewriting Theory De- 
partment. It is reported that four 
weeks from the day she began the 
study of typewriting, she wrote at the 
speed of 40 words a minute, perfect! 
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IN OTHER LANDS 


Commercial Education in Finland 


1839—the oldest institution for 

commercial instruction was opened 
in Abo, the former capital of Finland. 
This school’s sphere of activity was not 
local, but in accordance with the terms of 
a Government grant, it embraced the 
whole country. A more far-reaching in- 
itiative was displayed in 1849 in Helsing- 
fors with the journalist and philosopher, 
J. V. Snellman, as its instigator. This 
plan failed owing to political circum- 
stances, but the line taken by his scheme 
lead directly to plans for the highest 
form of commercial instruction, though 
the latter only took shape definitely in 
the new century with the establishment 
of commercial colleges. 

A higher commercial school, in which 
instruction was given in the Finnish lan- 
guage, was established in Helsingfors in 
1898 and soon had student classes, which 
were converted in 1908 into a college sec- 
tion and in 1911 into a separate Finnish 
Commercial College. In 1909 a higher 
Swedish commercial school was started, 
which included a separate college section 
from 1915 that was converted in 1927 into 
the Swedish Commercial College in Hel- 
singfors. In the same year the Com- 
mercial College at Abo University, also 
Swedish, was established. 

All these colleges combine practical 
aims with scientific ones. Of the teachers, 
and especially of those occupying the 
posts of professors in the principal sub- 
jects, evidence of scientific qualifications 
is demanded. A lower examination, to 
be taken after a course of two years, 
should be considered principally as a 
practical qualifying examination, though 
with more profound studies in one or 
more subjects, while in order to obtain 
the degree of bachelor granted by all 
three colleges the same ability of inde- 
pendent theoretical study is required as at 
a university. 

While the idea of founding colleges 
was gradually ripening, other forms of 
commercial instruction were undertaken. 
The old institute in Abo found several 
imitators. In these commercial schools 
or institutes, however, there was no uni- 
form curriculum until uniformity was 
achieved by means of a decree regarding 
commercial schools in Finland, issued in 
1904, which remains in force today with 


V ERY nearly a century ago—in 


slight amendments. This decree distin- 
guishes between three categories: com- 
mercial institutes based on a secondary 
school examination, commercial schools, 
and schools for shop assistants based on 
a completed course in an _ elementary 
school, All these institutions have two- 
year courses. The most important point 
for the development of commercial edu- 
cation was the stipulation for Govern- 
ment grants. 

The decree soon showed its stimulat- 
ing effects. More schools were estab- 
lished, which based their existence on 
the newly created conditions, while at the 
same time those already in existence 
were reorganized according to the settled 
scheme. In spite of the similarity in re- 
gard to their curriculum and other condi- 
tions for Government grants, differences 
still exist between the educational institu- 
tions. Some are owned by foundations or 
limited companies, while others are 

municipal or semi-municipal. Some have 
been established by private initiative, 
cthers on the initiative of the municipali- 
tics or even of the Government, though 
the Government does not itself maintain a 
single one of these educational establish- 
ments. Altogether the State Budget in- 
cludes 3,250,000 marks for lower commer- 
cial instruction, in addition to 1,150,000 
marks for the commercial colleges in 
Helsingfors. Besides, if institutions are 
not owned by the municipalities or en- 
tirely financed by them, they receive 
grants from the municipal authorities 
coucerned, 

However, the commercial schools ap- 
pear to be treated in a _ stepmotherly 
fashion in comparison with other educa- 
tional establishments. It is not only in- 
creased grants that are wanted for com- 
mercial instruction. Government policy 
in this sphere should be given more defi- 
nite principles, expressed by legislation 
that could replace the antiquated decree 
of 1904. It is to be hoped that the burn- 
ing questions in this important branch of 
education will soon be solved, partly by 
means of legislation and partly by con- 
tinued cooperation between the State, the 
municipalities and private initiative — 
Hugo E. Pipping, Ph.D.. Professor of 
Economics and Statistics, Swedish 
College, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land. 


Business Education in Rumania 


Rumania is a new country if we con- 
sider from the point of view of its 
State life. It only got its independence 
from the Turk supremacy in 1878, al- 
though the origin of the people dates 
from the year 106 A. D., when the 
Roman Emperor Trajan established his 
colonists in Dacia Felix. After the 
Great War, Rumania nearly doubled its 
population and surface by reincorporating 
lands inhabited by Rumanian people, 
which were under foreign occupation, 
and has now 304,000 sq. km. with approx- 
imately 18 million inhabitants. 

The Rumanian people have no natural 
inclination towards commerce. Their an- 
cestors have been cattle and sheep breed- 
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ers. The Rumanian soul has some artisti- 
cal nostalgia in it, which contributes to 
make it detest business or a businesslike 
spirit to settle a matter. The Rumanian 
people are very charitable. 

Business education in Rumania is a 
great necessity. First of all it is necessary 
to get young people accustomed to the 
idea of considering business as a noble 
profession. I quote “The Romance of 
Commerce” by Henry Gordon Selfridge 
— John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
Ltd.). 


Traces of teaching bookkeeping in the 
elementary school are to be found in the 
year 1838 at Jassy (Headtown of the 
Rumanian province Moldavia) and in the 


year 1844 at Braila (a harbour on the 
Danube not far from its Delta, belonging 
to the Rumanian province Valachia). But 
a real organization of the commercial 
schools was accomplished in the bill of 
December 5th, 1864, when commercial 
schools were created at Bucharest and 
Galatz. (See “l’Enseignement Commer- 
cial en Roumanie” by Petru Draganescu 
Brates, published in the “Revue Inter- 
nationale pour l’Enseignement Commer- 
cial” Zurich, Switzerland, No. 6, 1929.) 

The laws which govern at the present 
time the commercial education in Ru- 
mania have been in force for about 
twenty years. There are four degrees 
in the organization of this education: (a) 
elementary, (b) sunerior, (c) of the uni- 
versity, and (d) doctorship. 

In the elementary school business edu- 
cation is available to young boys and 
girls—in separate schools—aiter having 
achieved four years of primary education. 
They study during three years: commer- 
cial arithmetic, bookkeeping, geography, 
history of commerce, handwriting, two 
foreign languages, but no shorthand and 
typewriting, which is a fault. The pupils 
are compelled to get practical experience 
in the afternoons of the second and third 
years. 

In the superior commercial schools 
business education is begun by boys and 
girls—there are but a few girls’ schools 
—after having achieved four gymnasial 
classes (not of a school for gymnastics, 
but a school for teaching science “ 
literature). There are also admitted, 
case of not having sufficient number of 
such candidates, schoolboys who have 
achieved the elementary commercial 
school, but after passing an examination. 
The program of the superior commercial 
schools comprises three foreign languages 
at least, economical geography, statistics, 
political economy, finance, bookkeeping, 
chemistry, hygienics, and a knowledge of 
merchandising, etc. The young boy or 
girl after four years of study, must pass 
into apprenticeship for six months, after 
which he or she gets the certificate and 
is able to get an appointment as a quali- 
fied clerk in a bank, factory, trading 
house or State Department. They may 
become accountants as well, after five 
years of practice and a special examina- 
tion. Rarely do they start in business for 
themselves. 

In the universities we have no com- 
mercial education. Nor have we an edu- 
cation in economics, which should be 
taught in special faculties or colleges. But 
we have two special higher schools for 
business education in Great Rumania: 
one at Bucharest and one at Cluj. They 
are called Academies of high commercial 
and industrial studies. Particular atten- 
tion is paid in these schools to economics, 
finance, commercial history, business or- 
ganization and management, accounting, 
statistics, banking, oil dealing, corn deal- 
ing, timber dealing, mathematics with ap- 
plication to business and finance, indus- 
trial chemistry, three languages at least, 
etc. The students must frequent the lec- 
tures regularly. During four years they 
have to perform too much. theoretical 
work and but little practice. 

The doctorate in business education may 
be obtained at both of the above men- 
tioned academies. One year of theoretical 
studies is compulsory, after which an 
original thesis will be presented, and if 
admitted, an oral examination must be 
passed before a jury. Asa rule the thesis 
must be printed, and on account of the 
very serious conditions in which it must 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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John Robert Gregg, Jr., 
Arrives 


Dr. and Mrs. John Robert Gregg and 
their three year old daughter, Kate Kin- 
ley, welcomed the arrival on April 25 of 
John Robert Gregg, Jr. Equally proud 
and happy in the birth of his first grand- 
son is Dr. David Kinley, president emeri- 
tus of the University of Illinois. 


Pennsylvania 
Commercial Contest 


Thirty-two high schools represented by 
75 teachers and two hundred high school 
students attended the Fifth Annual Penn- 
sylvania Commercial Contest, held at State 
Teachers’ College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, on May 4. 

All contest events were completed by 
Saturday noon. While visitors were wait- 
ing for the results of the contest, Miss 
Remo Poulsen, World’s Amateur Cham- 
pion Typist, gave a demonstration of type- 
writing speed in the College Auditorium. 

The Commercial Contest Cup was 
awarded to Collingdale High School, 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania. The John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, ranked second as a team, while 
the Quakertown High School ranked 
third. This cup has been won in past 
years by Wyoming High School, North- 
ampton High School, Berwick High 
School, Latrobe High School. 


* * * 


Duffs-Iron City College 
Observes Anniversary 


On April 15, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, marked its 95th 
Anniversary as the oldest business college 
in America. The day of appropriate ex- 
ercises, known as Founder’s Day, was ob- 
served by an assembly of the student- 
body and appropriate addresses. 

Karl M. Maukert, Chairman, paid trib- 
ute to Peter Duff, founder of the school. 
M. S. Johnston, secretary of the college, 
gave a brief resume of the history of 
Duffs, and told of his personal experiences 
when associated with Wm. H. Duff, the 
son of the founder. Dr. Bernard C. Clau- 
sen spoke on the subject of “Anger” as a 
force for good, tying his subject in with 
Peter Duff's experience when he found 
himself detained in Pittsburgh in 1839 
by low water, and directed his efforts in 
the field of accounting, from the seeds of 
which the college has grown. P. S. Spang- 
ler, President of the college, introduced 
Dr. Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools in. Pittsburgh; Dr. C. E. Dickey, 
superintendent of -schools in Allegheny 
County; and Dr. Paul E. Campbell, su- 
perintendent of parochial schools in the 
Pittsburgh Diocese. 

Letters and telegrams, from all parts 
of the country, containing congratulation. 
messages, were received by Mr. Spangler 
from school men, business firms, publish- 
ers, and graduates. During the ninety- 
five years’ history, there have been only 
three men at the head of the College, 
Peter Duff, the founder; Wm. H. Duff, 
his son; and Mr. Spangler. 
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Father of Dr. Lomax to Greet 
General Pershing in Home Town 


The following item recently appeared 
in the New York Herald-Tribune: 

LACLEDE, Mo., May _26.—A_ remark from 
the lips of General John J. Pershing, America’s 
World War commander, almost tempted J. 
Lomax to do a somersault for joy—and Lomax 
is Laclede’s oldest resident. 

‘The General’—Laclede always calls him that 
or “John’—somewhat sheepishly admitted re- 
cently that on his seventy-fifth birthday next Sep- 
tember 13, he sort of thought he would like to 
“go back to the old home town.” 

It is not certain yet that Pershing will come, 
but Laclede is ready for him—the swimmin’ hole, 
the water-mill site, the rugged hills and every- 
thing. In fact, the nearly 700 townspeople hope 
to have a national military park of 2,000 acres, 
bearing the name of their famous citizen, well 
under way. 

Lomax knew Pershing’s father, John F., 
Pershing, when the latter was postmaster here. 
And E. B. Allen, another old friend, is looking 
forward to the general’s visit but, as Allen re- 
marked, recently, “We old folks want him to 
come home again right soon, for we may not be 
here much longer.” 

Since Pershing last was here, in 1928, such 
other old friends as Judge C. C. Bigger, H. C. 
Lomax, Judge O. F. Libby and James M. Ham- 
ilton have died. 

The J. W. Lomax referred to in the 
above item is the father of Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, editor of The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education. He is in his eighty-fifth 
year and is this year celebrating his sixty- 
third year as a merchant. Later in the 
year he and Mrs. Lomax will have their 
fifty-fifth wedding anniversary. The H. 
C. Lomax mentioned in the item was an 
older brother of J. W. Lomax. He died 
a few years ago in his eighty-fifth year. 

General Pershing’s boyhood home still 
stands in Laclede, Missouri. It is a well 
preserved large two-story frame building. 
The Missouri state legislature recently 
voted an appropriation of $40,000.00 for 
the purchase of land near Laclede for the 
purpose of establishing a state and na- 
tional memorial park to honor General 
Pershing at his birthplace. 


*x* * 


Mr. Vanderpool Going to 
Kinman Business University 


Loyd I. Vanderpool will join the staff 
of Kinman Business University, Spokane 
Washington, about the middle of June. 
He has a rich background of training and 
experience. 

Mr. Vanderpool was born and educat- 
ed in the schools of Illinois and later 
specialized in business courses at Brown’s 
Business College and at Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. He has a Gregg Normal teaching 
certificate from the Gregg College of Chi- 
cago. He has a number of years of 
actual experience. 


* * * 


Waltermire Business Institute 
Plans Annual Outing 


Following a special summer school from 
July 1 to August 2, the Waltermire Busi- 
ness Institute, Hudson, New York, will 
hold the annual picnic and outing. Faculty 
and students are making plans for an en- 
joyable day of relaxation and fun. The 
summer school will be conducted under 
the personal direction of Clayton J. Wal- 
termire, Principal of the school. 


Miss Radell Receives 
Appointment 


Neva Henrietta Radell, Assistant 
Professor in the School of Business 
Administration, Drexel Institute, Phi!- 
adelphia, has accepted an appointment 
at Columbia University, starting this 
summer term, to teach a course in Ajp- 
plied Accounting and Business Pro- 
cedure to home economics students. 
The former course, Institution of A-c- 
counting, has been changed in name 
and lengthened to cover two semesters 
instead of one. 

In the summer course, Miss Rade'| 
will introduce her new book, “Account- 
ing and Food Control for Home Ec. - 
nomics Students,” which will be ready 
June first. The book consists of case 
problems exemplifying a tea room, « 
school cafeteria, the department of nu- 
trition of a hospital, a college residence 
hall, and a city club. Laboratory prac- 
tice is furnished in accounting, business, 
and food control procedure for the 
food departments of organizations and 
for independent food service enter- 
prises. A work book has been con- 
structed which provides complete ma- 
terial for use in working the laboratory 
problems and is available with the 
book. 

The appointment of Miss Radell to 
teach business science to home eco- 
nomics students is a step toward thx 
broadening of education in general and 
the expansian of the scope of business 
education. 


* * 


Miss Kuna Accepts New Position 


Margueritte Kuna, head of the com- 
mercial department of the High School, 
Louisiana, Missouri, recently accepted 
a position to become head of the com- 
mercial department in Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri. She will begin her 
new duties in September, 1935. 

Because of Miss Kuna’s experience 
and outstanding success, she has been 
selected to organize the new depart- 
ment in Fayette College. She has at- 
tended Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, 
and the University of Iowa. She was 
awarded a Master’s degree from the 
A la of Iowa in the Summer of 


* * 


New York City Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers Elect 


The following new officers of the New 
York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers As- 
sociation were elected for the year 1935- 
1936 at a recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion: 

President, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University. 

Vice-President, Grace Ary, 
School, Brooklyn. 

Vice-President, Maude Smith, Yonkers High 
School of Commerce. 


Heffley Business 


Vice-President, Meyer Zinman, Abraham Lin- 
coln High School. 


Secretary-Treasurer, A. A. Bowle. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


ON TO DENVER! 


The 1935 Summer Session of the National Education Association is to be held in 
Denver the week beginning June 30. The Department of Business Education programs, 
under the direction of President M. E. Studebaker, come on Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons, July 1 and 2. On Tuesday evening, July 2, there will be a joint dinner 
meeting with the National Council of Business Education. Paul S. Lomax, president of 


the Council, will preside at this meeting. 


Immediately preceding these sessions, the 


University of Denver School of Commerce will sponsor a regional business education 
conference, on June 28 and 29. The meetings offer commercial teachers the oppor- 


tunity for an interesting vacation in Colorado. 


Attractive illustrated literature describing 


points of interest in Colorado may be obtained from the Convention Bureau, Denver. 

If they prefer, business teachers interested in attending the meetings or in spending 

their vacation in Colorado may direct their inquiries to Edwin W. Smith, North High 

School, Denver, Colorado, or to Ernest A. Zelliot, School of Commerce, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


California Groups 
Form New Body 


At the close of the annual state confer- 
ence of Business Teachers of California, 
held at Fresno, on April 13, the organi- 
zation of the Federated Business Teach- 
ers’ Associations of California was com- 
pleted when representatives of the five as- 
sociations in the state met and adopted a 
constitution and elected officers. ). 
Culp, head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at the Fullerton Union 
High School and District Junior College, 
was elected president; Earl Ingle, head 
of the Department of Business Education 
of Berkeley High School, was elected 
vice-president; John N. Given, president 
of the Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, was elected treas- 
urer; and Margaret Crooks, of the De- 
partment of Business Education at Ful- 
lerton Union High School and District 
Junior College, was elected secretary. 


New Jersey High 
School Teachers 


A meeting of the High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey was held at New Brunswick, Sat- 
urday, May 4, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the State Secondary Associa- 
tion. 

The theme of the meeting was “Recon- 
struction of Commercial Studies to Meet 
the Modern Problems of Youth.” Dr. W. 
R. Odell, of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, spoke to the entire group of 
teachers. Later, the teachers broke up 
into six sections, where the subjects of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Business 
Mathematics, Elementary Business Train- 
ing, Salesmanship, Economics and Busi- 
ness Law, and Secretarial Studies were 
discussed. 

The morning session was followed by 
a luncheon meeting at the Elks’ Club 
Restaurant, at which time a talk was giv- 
en by Dr. Charles Reitell, of Stevenson, 
Jordan, and Harrison, New York. 

At the annual business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year 
1935-36: 

President, Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Commercial Education, Newark. 

Vice-President, Herbert W. Letts, Bridgeton. 

Treasurer, G. G. Gudmundson, Elizabeth. 

Member of Executive Committee, three years, 
R. Dorothea Jones, Hillside. 

The secretary, John R. Boyle, of Weequahic 
High School, Newark, was chosen last year for 
a two-year term. 
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Ontario Commercial 
Teachers Elect 


_At the annual meeting of the Commer- 
cial Section of the Ontario Educational 
Association, held in Toronto on April 23 
and 24, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, E. J. McGirr, Principal, Niagara Falls 

Vocational School. 

Vice-President, M. C. Roszell, Northern Voca- 

tional School, Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer, P. A. Moreland, Central 

High School of Commerce, Toronto. 

Executive Committee: Norma Taylor, Toronto; 

Estelle Cragg, Windsor; D. M. Clark, Ot- 
tawa; R. J. Aitchison, Toronto; W. G. 
Coles, Sarnia. 


* * * * 


Danbury Business 
Education Conference 


A Business Education Conference, spon- 
sored by the Normal School Department 
of Business Education, was held at State 
Normal School, Danbury, Connecticut, on 
June 1. The theme of the conference was 
“Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Subjects.” 

The program for the meeting was as 
follows: 

Morning 10:30-12:05 

Chairman, Frank H. Ash, Head of Business 
Education Department, Danbury Normal 
School. 

Greetings, F. E. Pierce, Director of Teacher 
Preparation for Connecticut. 

“Vital Problems of the Classroom Teacher of 
Business Subjects,” Clinton A. Reed, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education for State of 
New York. 

“Ways of Improving the Guidance Program as 
Applied to Business Education,” J. Wendell 
Yeo, Superintendent of Schools, Plainville, 
Connecticut. 

Moving Picture: “Teaching Beginners HOW to 
Typewrite.” Introductory Remarks, Alice 
M. O’Neil, Instructor in Business Education, 
Danbury Normal School. 


Afternoon 1:45-3:35 

Demonstration of high speed shorthand dictation, 
Mary Casale, Southington, Connecticut, High 
School. 

“Ways of Improving the Teaching of Shorthand,” 
Walt Mechler, Chairman of Stenography De- 

rtment, Evander Childs High School, New 
fork City. 

“Ways of Improving the Teaching of Bookkeep- 
ing,’ A. H. Sproul, Director of Commercial 
Education, State Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

“Ways of Improving the Teaching of Junior 
Business Training,” F. Nichols, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and S. B. Car- 
kin, Principal, Packard School, New York 


ity. 

(Prof. Nichols prepared a paper which was 
presented, defended and discussed by Mr. 
Carkin.) 


New York City 
Association 


The members of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City and 
Vicinity held their Spring Convention at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
May 18. A general meeting and section 
meetings in the morning were followed by 
a luncheon meeting in the Grand Ballroom 
of the hotel, at one o'clock. 

The program included addresses by 
prominent guest-speakers, the reading of 
the memorial resolutions for the late 
Gilbert J. Raynor, and a closing business 
meeting. As usual, the meetings were very 
well attended. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the coming year: 

President, Conrad J. Saphier, Chairman Secre- 
tarial Department, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School. 

Secretary, Mildred K. Bentley, Girls’ Commercial 

Smithline, Grover Cleveland 
Yearbook Editor, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, School 

of Education, New York University. 
Schoolmen’s Day at 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Each spring there is held at the De- 
partment of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., a com- 
mercial education conference known as 
Schoolmen’s Day. This is not a gen- 
eral conference, and there are no im- 
ported speakers. The entire faculty of 
the Department of Business Educa- 
tion make up the program. Superin- 
tendents, principals, school board 
members, and commercial teachers 
make up the attendance. The meeting 
this spring was held on Saturday, 
March 30. A large number of school 
administrators, interested in improving 
the commercial education in their local 
communities, attended the conference. 

These conferences are unique in that 
there are no set speeches of any kind 
on the program. The Chairman, G. G. 
Hill, Director of Business Education of 
the College, opened the conference at 
9:30 A. M. Words of welcome were 
expressed by Dr. Charles R. Foster, 
President of the College. Dr. M. J. 
Walsh, Dean of Instruction of the Col- 
lege spoke briefly on “Indiana’s Chal- 
lenge to the New Day in Education in 
General.” The chairman then presented 
the topic for specific discussion by the 
conference, namely, “Reorganizing the 
High School Commercial Curriculum to 
Meet the Needs of the New Day.” 

Inasmuch as these meetings are not 
theoretical, but very practical, Mr. Hill 
outlined a definite program for the set- 
ting up of the high school curriculum 
to meet the needs of the typical com- 
munities represented, and even went so 
far as to present in mimeographed 
form a daily schedule of classes for 
proper sequence and instruction. 

At 12 o'clock the conference adjourned 
for luncheon. At 1:30 the conference 
reconvened in groups. Each of the 
eight full-time commercial teachers of 
the Department directed the discussion 
of a special group. These group’ meet- 
ings were very informal, and the spe- 
cific problems of the group attendants 
were taken up and an attempt was 
made at their solution. 
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The South’s Place 


(Continued from page 23) 


cent of the total number of instruc- 
tors, This, of course, is to be ex- 
pected since industrialism is more 
largely concentrated in these regions 
than in other regions. 

Table IV gives the number of 
students in the United States enrolled 
in courses of commerce and business 
including duplicates in American col- 
leges and universities offering two 
or more such courses in 1932. In 
the United States as a whole account- 
ing and business statistics attracted 
the largest number of students, bank- 
ing and finance the second largest 
number, business organization third, 
marketing fourth, and secretarial 
science fifth. In the Southwest the 
situation is the same, except secre- 
tarial science occupies second instead 
of fifth place. In the Southeast the 
situation is likewise the same except 
business organization changes places 
with banking and finance, and secre- 
tarial science changes places with 
marketing. Of the aggregate num- 
ber of students in all fields in the 
United States, the Southeast had 9.8 
per cent, the Southwest 4.8 per cent, 
the Far West 10.6 per cent, the Mid- 
dle West 8.0 per cent, Middle Amer- 
ica 28.1 per cent, and the Northeast 
38.5 per cent. 

The South in offering collegiate 
courses in commerce and business 
has apparently followed the lead of 
the rest of the United States. 
Throughout the foregoing series of 
four tables accounting and business 
statistics, banking and finance, busi- 
ness organization, secretarial science, 
and marketing have constituted the 
major portion of these commerce 
and business courses, These six 
courses have achieved their positions 
because they involve contents which 
are either basic in business or be- 
cause of the impetus of the early 
start, or both. The first courses to 
be taught in institutions of higher 
learning were courses in accounting 
followed by the courses in secretar- 
ial science, business statistics, bank- 
ing and finance, business organiza- 
tion and marketing. Advertising, 
transportation, insurance, foreign 
trade, and realty came later. More- 
over, the relative need for the lat- 
ter courses is smaller than for the 
other courses. But regardless of 
origin, collegiate business courses in 
the South are merely duplicates of 
courses in other regions. No origin- 
ality has been displayed; no attempt 
has been made to adjust courses to 
regional needs; no distinction of any 
kind has been achieved. The South 
has merely imitated. 
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School of Business Practice and Speech Announced 


Benjamin F. Buck, First Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Chicago, has 
announced that on July 1, 1935, he will 
take over the directorship of a new mod- 
el school, the School of Business Practice 
and Speech, to be located on the twenty- 
first floor of the RKO Building, Radio 
City, New York. It is planned to open 
the school for inspection July 1, and to 
begin registration on July 8. 

Associated with Mr. Buck in this en- 
terprise will be Mrs. Letitia Raubicheck, 
Director of Speech Improvement, Board 
of Education, New York City, who will 
supervise and act as chief consultant of 
the speech program, and Mrs. Marion F. 
Tedens, Supervisor of Typewriting, 


Board of Education, Chicago, who will 
act in the same capacity in the business 
skills program. 

The school has been founded so that 
qualified people may be provided with 
training in short unit business skills sub- 
jects and those interested in speech im- 
provement may secure training in. speech, 
voice, and dramatic art, under the super- 
vision of experts. Intensive unit courses 
in typewriting, letter transcription, and 
business correspondence will be empha- 
sized. The school will be completely 
equipped with the latest model dictating 
machines, typewriters and furniture, and 
will employ the most effective instruction 
methods available. 
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*Kssentials 
of Business Mathematics 


by R. R. ROSENBERG 


Since the publication of Business Mathematics—Principles 
and Practice (complete book) hundreds of teachers have 
requested us to bring out a slightly abridged edition, suitable 
for use in private commercial schools and one-semester 
courses in high schools. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics is published to meet this 
demand. The book contains 320 pages and can be completed 
in 90 instruction periods. 


LIST PRICE $1.20. 


To be published in June 
Teaching Methods and Testing 
in Business Mathematics 


by R. R. ROSENBERG 


This is a teacher’s book of inestimable value to every teacher 
of Business Arithmetic, regardless of the textbook used. It 
is also ideal as a text for commercial teacher training courses. 


Will be ready before the first of July. LIST PRICE $1.20. 


Place your order now and give us your summer address. 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 


Gregg Books are Authoritative. 
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“Learning By Doing” 


At Babson Institute 


by W. R. Mattson 


Director of Admissions, Babson Institute, Babson Park, Massachusetts 


Babson Institute was founded fifteen 
years ago by Roger W. Babson to train 
young men in business administration. 
‘here were many business schools in 
existence at that time and Mr. Babson 
had no intention of merely adding 
another school. His objective was a 
new type of institution which would do 
more than other schools and especially 
avoid some of the weaknesses inherent 
in the usual academic education. After 
much study he built the foundation of 
this new instittuion on three points: 
Idealism, Intensity, and Practical Ap- 
plication. 

We need men in business who have 
a high standard of personal conduct 
and are keenly aware of the social ob- 
ligations of industry and wealth. Men 
who can withstand the pitfalls of mod- 


business hours and business methods. 
The mornings are devoted to group 
conferences, while the afternoons are 
used for study or business trips. 
Babson Institute instructors are men 
of business experience. They have the 
educational and business background 
which enables them to teach effectively 
business fundamentals. Because of 
their own practical experience they 
have the ability to instruct young men 
not only in the theories of business but 
also in methods of accomplishment. 
To develop accuracy and instill con- 
fidence the student is trained to dictate 
his reports and letters to a dictating 
machine. This aids him in acquiring a 
clear and concise method of expres- 
sion. The laboratory work at Babson 
Institute is based on the belief that 


Babson Institute Dormitories. 


ern business are those who believe in 
fair play for all, honest dealings with 
employers and employees, fair prices, 
quality merchandise, and _ efficient 
service. 

Babson Institute is not a school of 
leisure. A very extensive curriculum 
is covered in one or two years. Stu- 
dents at the Institute are required to 
follow regular office hours from 8:30 
A.M. until 5:00 P.M. throughout the 
week (except Saturday afternoon). Busi- 
ness is no sinecure and a young man 
must be prepared to work intensively if 
he hopes to arrive eventually at an 
executive position. 

A man who cannot apply his theories 
to practical affairs is of little use in 
the business world. All the courses at 
Babson Institufe are of definite, prac- 
tical value. The theories of business 
on such subjects as finance, manage- 
ment, production, and distribution are 
discussed in small conference groups, 
under the direction of men who have 
had actual experience in business. The 
practical application of these theories are 
studied by the students on frequent 
trips to banks, factories, and other busi- 


_ ness organizations. On these trips ar- 


rangements are made for the students 
to meet business executives and discuss 
with them the problems peculiar to 
their own industries. 

Babson Institute is located at Babson 
Park, Massachusetts, fifteen miles west 
of Boston. The Institute campus covers 
one hundred and twenty-five acres, and 
eleven buildings serve the needs of the 
school. 

From the day a student enters Bab- 
son Institute until he graduates he is 
in a business environment. He is given 
the use of a regular desk in an office 
building. He is immediately subject to 
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Student Conference Group. 


the students must gain confidence in 
themselves. This confidence can be de- 
veloped only by actual contact with 
business men. 

Babson Institute provides a one-year 
and a two-year course. It limits its in- 
struction to young men who are serious- 
minded and who desire to obtain a 
knowledge and develop habits that 
make for true business success. 

The two-year or junior course is 
designed for young men who have 
graduated from high or preparatory 
school and who, having little or no col- 
lege or business experience, desire to 
train for business without delay. 


The one-year or senior course is de- 
signed for men who are college gradu- 
ates or who have successfully com- 
pleted at least a year or more in col- 
lege or in business. 

The school year consists of nine 
months divided into three equal terms. 
None of the subjects in the curriculum 
extends for a longer period than three 
months. Students may enter at the be- 
ginning of any quarter. We give one- 
third of our regular curriculum during 
the summer months, so that a man en- 
tering in January, April, or June may 
continue for nine consecutive months. 

The departments of finance, produc- 
tion, and distribution cover a variety of 
subjects. 

The department of finance deals with 
financial management and covers the 
accumulation of profits, the care and 
preservation of property, the financing 
of mercantile and manufacturing estab- 
lishments and the handling of various 
forms of securities. It also includes a 
highly concentrated course in account- 
ing, the aim of which is to give a 
student a broad acquaintance with the 
principles of accounting. Hence he will 
know how his own business stands and 
how to place his investments. A care- 
ful study of taxation is made. 

The Department of Production, in 
addition to covering the principles of 
factory management and industrial re- 
lations, also includes the problems of 
industrial organization, where produc- 
tion, distribution, and finance must be 
coordinated under effective manage- 
ment in order to attain the ends in view. 

The Department of Distribution aims 
to present the fundamentals of eco- 
nomic theory, the principles under- 
lying reduction of business risk through 
intelligent forecasting of business con- 
ditions, the theory and technique of 
selling, advertising, and the manage- 
ment of these activities. 

The aim of the Personal Efficiency 
course is to develop personality and in- 
stil the right mental attitude towards 


business, social responsibilities, and 
public life. 
Babson Institute graduates are 


equipped to enter the business world, 
trained in business habits, as well as in 
the theoretical and practical application 
of a complete and thorough knowledge 
of business fundamentals. 


An Evaluation of the Simplified 
Typewriter Keyboard 


(Continued from page 10) 


three institutional levels. Since the 
subjects of this experiment were stu- 
dents who had completed only one 
semester of typing, the number of 
errors is much greater than would 
be found for advanced students. The 
average number of errors per test 
on the “Universal” keyboard for each 
level of students was approximately 
double the number on the Simplified 
keyboard, indicating that some fac- 
tor, presumably the letter locations, 


was responsible for the greater ac- 
curacy of student typists on the Sim- 
plified keyboard. 

If difficult and time consuming se- 
quences and one-hand words are re- 
sponsible for many errors in typing, 
it is of interest to discover which 
words, if any, present greater typing 
difficulty on the Simplified keyboard. 
The second phase of this study deals 
with word errors, and will be pre- 
sented in the next September issue 
of this “Journal.” 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1935 SUMMER SESSION 
Six-Week Program 


Courses in Business Education include Principles and Problems of 
Office Practice, Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Business Training, Tests and Measurements 
in Business Education, Business Life in New York City, Research 
Studies in Business Education, Administration of Business Educa- 
tion, Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic, Methods of Teach- 
ing gered and Business Practice, Methods of Teaching Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Law, and Economics, 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing, and Demonstration Class in Typewriting. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance 
with the requirements for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in commerce 
subject-matter, and in the general fields of secondary education, 
teachers college and normal school education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 
Monday, July 8 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


A course in Principles of Business Education is to be ati in the 
Intersession, which extends from June 10 to July 5, 


Summer School 
for 
Commercial 
Teachers 
BEGINS JULY 15 
CLOSES AUGUST 17 


One of the first, if not the first college in the United States, to give 
teacher training. This Summer School has been nationally attended 
for many years. It is designed for teachers who want professional 
trdining or more educational credits or better positions. Also for 
young people who want to become teachers. 


Six hours of college work offered. Graduation here means certi- 
fication in most states. Solid work. Recreation. Pleasure. | Stu- 
dents from nearly everywhere. Terms reasonable. Living conditions 
excellent. Better schedule and stronger staff than usual. 
Ask for full particulars. 
Address 


COLLEGE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. 


h Cave National Park—Bowling Green, Ky. 


At the gate of M 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 24 to August 3 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Courses for Commercial Teachers and undergraduates 
in Business and Secretarial Studies. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Prepare for Professional Advancement 


July 1 to August 10 


For booklet address Frederick G. Nichols, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Necessity for 
Commercial 


Change in 
Education 


(Continued from page 22) 


These tests, however, should be 
supplemented by performance tests 
in shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping, based on the duties that the 
individual will be given on the job. 
The shorthand test might consist of 

letter or report dictated at the 
speed required of the stenographers 
already employed by the organiza- 
tion. The time allowed the applicant 
to complete the work should be lim- 
ited, but the end result should be 
judged not only as to the time taken, 
but also as to the judgment used in 
transcribing and arranging the ma- 
terial. The typewriting test should 
be a practical demonstration of abil- 
ity both to type straight copy ma- 
terial and to prepare correct copy 
from rough draft material. The 
bookkeeping test should include 
journalizing, posting to the ledger, 
and making up a trial balance, a bal- 
ance sheet, and a profit and loss 
statement. 
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The suggestions made in the fore- 
going discussion, of course, by no 
means exhaust the possibilities for 
improvement in commercial educa- 
tion. Since the business world is 
dynamic, teaching methods and ma- 
terials must develop progressively 
from year to year. The changes ad- 
vocated here might be considered as 
the starting point for a continuous 
planning program. The need for 
further changes and improvements 
will be recognized when and if a 
close relationship is maintained be- 
tween businesses and schools. Such 
a relationship may be attained 
through research studies. Efficiency, 
as everyone knows, is the watchword 
in business. It might well be the 
watchword in commercial education 
also, causing agitation first of all for 
more skilled instruction and for 
shorter periods of training. 


Business Education in 
Rumania 


(Continued from page 25) 


be composed, three or four years pass un- 
til the jury admits it and the candidate is 
allowed to sustain it. 

In the academies of higher commercial 
and industrial education there are admit- 
ted as students boys or girls who have 
completed a superior commercial school 
or a lyceum. As for the doctorship there 
are admitted as candidates not only those 
who have graduated at a commercial 
academy, but also those who have achieved 
the licenciés of any other faculty, if they 
prove to have acquired a sufficient knowl- 
edge of economics, if they frequent regu- 
larly the special theoretical studies dur- 
ing one year and if they present a 
thesis which should be qualified by the 
jury as acceptable. 

As stated above, in our business schools 
little attention is paid to practice. Sten- 
ography and typewriting are not com- 
pulsory. Bookkeeping and accounting are 
very well taught. But evermore and 
above all, in the schools of business there 
must exist and persist a business atmos- 
phere. 

Rumania, and Rumanian life, and Ru- 
manian people are very little known in 
the United States of America, I suppose; 
but American people, and American 
economic and political life, and American 
cars are pretty well-known in Rumania. 
—Dr. Draganescu-Brates, Rumanian 
Correspondent, The Journal ‘of Business 
Education. 
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Who's Who on the Editorial Staff of 


‘The Journal of Business Education” 


Ira Wesley Kibby 


Chief, Bureau of Business Education, 


California State Department of Education, 


Sacramento, California 
Born in Lorain County, Ohio, in 1882 


Education: 

Early education obtained in the Alameda 
schools and rural schools in Santa Clara 
County. Graduated from the Alameda High 
School and the Alameda Business College. He 
was also graduated from the Santa Barbara 
Normal School, the Colorado State Teachers 
College with an A.B. degree, and Stanford 
a with the degrees of M.A. and 
Ph.D 


Experience: 
After graduating from the Alameda Business 
College, held position as stenographer in San 
Francisco. Later returned to Alameda, where 
he became business manager of the “Alameda 
Daily Argus.” 
Traveled extensively throughout the eastern 
and southern states from 1907 to 1910. Dur- 
ing this time he had business connections with 
“The Norfolk Ledger Dispatch,’ ‘The 
Cleveland Press,” and “The Elyria, Ohio, 
Telegram.””. In 1914 he took a position as 
salesman for the International Correspond- 
ence Schools in Detroit, Michigan. 
Returned to California, where he assisted in 
erganizing and establishing “The Alameda 
Daily Times’ and became office manager of 
that paper. 
Elected head of the Commercial yg a 
of the Red Bluff High School and later be- 
came vice-principal of that institution. After 
serving five years at Red Bluff, California, he 
became principal of the Kaufman Junior High 
School in Pomona, California. 
Joined the Rehabilitation Staff of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education after the 
war and was promoted to the position of As- 
sistant District Vocational Officer of the 
Twelfth District. Served the Federal Board 
for three years and resigned to enter Stanford 
University as a graduate student. 
Acted as Financial Consultant in the Arizona 
State Survey of Public Education in 1923. 
Assisted in making the Junior College Sur- 
vey of Siskiyou County, California, and has 
taken part in other educational studies. 
Became principal of the San Bernardino High 
School in 1924. When the vocational rehabili- 
tation work was reestablished in California 
in 1925, he was selected to become Chief of 
that Bureau, which position he held until he 
was appointed Chief of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Besides serving as Chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education, he is 
Chairman of the Department’s Committee on 
Education by Radio, and has charge of the 
Department’s weekly radio program given 
over station KGO, San Francisco. 

Authorship: 
Co-author and collaborator with Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi of “Readings in Vocational Educa- 
tion.” Author of numerous articles on busi- 
ness subjects appearing in educational 
journals. 


John G. Kirk 


Director, Division of Commercial Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Education: 
Graduated from Mount Union College, Alli- 
ance, Ohio, in 1903, Ph.B.; in 1904, B.C.S.; 
in 1905, M.C.S. Took additional graduate 
work at Harvard University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Experience: 
eacher or a head of commercial cn 
at Troy Coumeaee Academy, Poultney, Ver- 
mont; Friends’ Central High School; William 
Penn High School; Frankford Hi h School ; 
Central Evening High School, an principal 
of the Frankford Evening High School, Phil- 
adelphia. Head bookkeeper and office manager 
of the Dresden China Company, Ohio, for 
approximately three years. 
as given graduate courses during the regu- 
lar college year and summer sessions at the 
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Editor’s Note: At the request of 
many of our readers, we are pre- 
senting biographies of the “Jour- 
nal’s” distinguished sponsors. We 
are grateful to them for their wise 
counsel and helpful cooperation 
in the professional advancement 
of business education to which the 
“Journal” is dedicated, 


University of California, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Temple University, and ‘Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 


Authorship: 

Contributed a number of articles on modern 
trends in commercial education. Besides these 
articles, he is the author or co-author of a 
number of textbooks. Among these are: 
“Bookkeeping for Immediate Use,’ ‘‘Book- 
keeping for Modern Business,” ‘Junior Train- 
ing for Modern Business,’ ‘‘Introduction to 
Business,”’ ‘‘Dictation for Modern Business,” 
and “Graded Letters for Dictation.” 


Memberships and Offices: 

Member of the Manufacturers’ and Bankers’ 
Club, Philadelphia; Sigma Nu, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Gamma Rho Tau fraternities; 
National Education Association, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Association, the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
the National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors, the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions, the Philadelphia Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Philadelphia Commerce Teachers’ 
Association. 


B. Frank Kyker 


Head, Department of Secretarial Science, 
Woman's College of the University of N.C., 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Education: 
Educated at a private secondary school, the 
University of A age Berea College, where 
he received a B.A. degree, the University of 
Tennessee, where gf received a B.S. degree, 
with majors in commerce and_ educaticn, 
George Peabody College of Teachers, where 
he earned a M.A. degree, and the University 
of lowa. 


Experience: 
Served as principal of a public grammar 
school, and a county high school, as educa- 
tional director in the Army Y. M. C. A., an 
as a teacher of business subjects in city high 
schools. For ten years he was Director of the 
Department of Business of Berea College in 
Kentucky, and is now Head of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Science and in charge of 
commercial teacher training at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
During summer sessions he has taught at 
the University of Iowa, Berea College, Tenn- 
essee Polytechnic School, and Ohio State 
University. 
Business experience includes work in auditing, 
system installation, advertising, and sales pro- 
motion work. Former member of the Board 
of Directors and an Executive officer of the 
Berea, Kentucky, Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation. 


Authorship: 
Author of the ‘Commercial Curriculum.”’ Au- 
thor of numerous articles appearing in Edu- 
cational Journals. 


Memberships and Offices: 

Member of Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Omega Pi, 
Kappa Delta Pi, National Education Associa- 
tion, local School Masters’ Club, Southern 
Business Education Association, and _ the 
North Carolina State Educational Associa- 
tion. Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Department of Business Education of the 

.A., and is serving as a member of the 
N. C. State Curriculum Committee on Com- 


mercial Education. Immediate-past and pres- 
ent President of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association, Charter member of the 
Greensboro, N. C., Exchange Club, and is 
Vice-President of this business men’s organi- 
zation. 


D. D. Lessenberry 


Director, Courses in Commercial Education, 


University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Education: 


Master of Arts degree from New York Uni- 
versity. 

Experience: 
Private school teaching, one year 
Public school teaching in the Pittsburgh high 
schools, eight years. 
Vice principal of high school for two years 
and principal of the high school for one year 
prior to going to present position. Principal of 
evening high school for four and a half years. 
Associate Professor of Education and_ Director 
of Courses in Commercial Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1930, to the present time. 
Business experience in stenographic and gen- 
eral clerical work for five years. 


Authorship: 


Author of “20th Century Typewriting, College 
Edition,” and co-author with Mrs. Elizabeth A, 
Jevon of “20th Century Typewriting, Complete 
Edition.” 


Memberships and Offices: 
Member of Board of Directors of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association for four years. 
Vice president of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation for one year. 
Present President of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. 
Member of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Phi 
Kappa. 


Alexander S. Massell 


Principal, Central School of 
Business and Arts, 
New York, N. Y. 


Education: 
Post Graduate Courses at City College, Hunter 
College, New York University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Experience: 
Has served in Elementary School, Continuation 
School, Vocational School, and as Principal of 


Evening School. 

Business experience as Assistant to Manager, 
Sellsam Sales Corporation, 1915-1920, 

Special lecturer for the State Department of 
Education on the subject of Adult Education; 
and extension lecturer at Cornell University, 
Syracuse University, Oswego College, Hunter 
College, New York University, Albany State 
College. 

Represented Board of Education at the Literacy 
Conference held_in Washington in 1920, 
Served on the Committee to revise the Course 
of Study in Evening Schools, and was in full 
charge of the administration of the New York 
peer Literacy Tests for New Voters, 1920- 
925. 


Authorship: 
Author of pemeeere “First Steps in Amer- 
icanization’”; “‘The Art of Selling.” 


Memberships and Offices: 
Past President, Evening School Principals and 
Teachers Association. 
Past President, Ixia Society, composed of 
teachers of art. 
Served on Mayor’s Committee on American- 
ization. 
Past President, Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity. 
Past President and Secretary of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. 
Member of Continuation School Association. 
Member of Gregg Teachers Association. 
Member of Pitman Teachers Association. 
Member of Phi Delta Kappa fraternity. 
Vice-President, New York State Vocational 
Association, 
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Woman’s Entrance Into Business World 


A recent nation-wide census reveals 
775,000 women stenographers to 36,- 
080 men and 2,038,494 women cler- 
ical workers to 1,986,831 men. In 1870 
there were but 70 women office work- 
ers. According to Seth B. Carkin, 
Principal of the Packard School, 35th 
St. and Lexington Ave., New York 
City, the American woman’s entrance 
into the business world contributed to 
the rise of American industry since the 
end of the nineteenth century. The 
men, whose positions women usurped, 
were compelled to establish businesses 
of their own and thus commercial ac- 
tivity was intensified. 


Silas Sadler Packard, founder of the 
Packard Commercial School, then lo- 
cated at 4th Ave. and 23rd St., foresaw 
the future for women in business when 
he opened the doors of his school to 
them in 1869. A nineteenth century 
man with twentieth century ideas, he 
believed that “young ladies could make 
proficient bookkeepers and intelligent 
clerks.” 

In 1870, Mr. Packard offered be- 
tween twenty and thirty free scholar- 
ships to young women who would at- 
tend the Packard School and take a full 
course in “Type Writing.” There is no 
record showing how many responded 
to the call, but the graduating list for 
1873 contains the names of three young 


women, who were doubtless fruit of 
this daring experiment. Following this 
there seems to have been a dearth of 
women until 1878, in which year the 
name of one woman appears at the end 
of a long list of men graduates. How- 
ever, after this year there were steady 
increases in feminine representation. 


So great became the request for 
women graduates of the Packard Com- 
mercial School that Mr. Packard had 
occasion to say in 1890, “The only 
reason why there are not twenty 
lady bookkeepers where there are 
twenty gentlemen bookkeepers is be- 
cause they cannot be had. If I knew of 
twenty good accountants I could put 
them all in fair positions within a 
week.” 

Although women form eighty percent 
of the student body at the Packard 
School today, Mr. Carkin encourages 
his men students to serious study of 
the business administrative and office 
practice courses. For the man secre- 
tary with energy and ambition may ad- 
vance sooner than the woman to ex- 
ecutive positions. Of banking execu- 
tives the census shows 87,429 men to 
only 5,927 women. And the resourceful 
man secretary may advance from the 
concern for which he works to estab- 
lish his own business. 


Eldridge — Craig — Fritz 


A FIRST COURSE IN 
TYPEWRITING 


Nation-wide Inquiry on 
Youth Problems 


The Federal Office of Education re- 
cently launched a Nation-wide round-up 
of information on projects and_ pro- 
grams undertaken by communities 
which are attempting to aid out-of- 
school young people 16-24 years of 
age. 

The United States Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, has 
sent letters to school superintendents, 
recreation leaders, secretaries of chain- 
bers of commerce, judges of juvenile 
courts, community chest directors, and 
others asking for “detailed data on 
those youth projects or programs that, 
in their local (rural or urban) develop- 
ment, have been given some new slant 
which, though not generally known, 
might prove suggestive to other groups 
in developing more adequate plans.” 

In his letter to school and other coin- 
munity leaders Commissioner Stuce- 
baker asked for information on activi- 
ties in the field of education, health, 
guidance and adjustment services, em- 
ployment, recreation, and surveys deal- 
ing with the youth problem. 

From this request the Federal Office 
of Education should receive a large 
number of reports of individual at- 
tempts to meet the youth problem. The 
material received will be analyzed. 
Examples of successful projects or pro- 
grams will be published in pamphlet 


144 pages List price $1.32 


An up-to-date and improved 
one-year course 


FIVE SPECIAL FEATURES 


1 Lesson Plans in which there is a definite 
assignment for each day 


Keyboard Lessons containing the 1000 most 
used words, and many others frequently used 


Frequent Tests and well-planned correction 
drills 


In the Keyboard Lessons each exercise con- 


INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
tains every letter previously taught a sample copy with a letter explaining 


A great many different styles of letter forms that we do so at your suggestion. 
in which the addresses include every city 
in the United States of over 100,000 popu- A 
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This book will also serve admirably as a basis for further 
A Magazine for Business Educators 


study and intensive work in typewriting 
512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND EDUCATION, 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Department of 
Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 383 p. 


. 


This yearbook was planned to meet the 
need for a presentation of social thinking 
which would help to bridge the gap be- 
tween theoretical discussions of society 
and the practical demands of the class- 
room, whereby experimentation in indi- 
vidual school systems would lead to better 
social curriculums. The first part of the 
book reviews the nature of recent social 
trends and the efforts of society to adjust 
itself to these changes. The second half 
of the book points out some of the impli- 
cations of education for social and eco- 
nomic adjustments. This yearbook pre- 
sents a complete basis for the development 
of an intelligent social philosophy of edu- 
cation, and as such will probably have 
considerable influence in the development 
of educational thinking during the com- 
ing period. 


TEACHING SPEECH IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, by Letitia Raubicheck, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 291 p. List, 
$2.00, Net $1.60. 


This book is planned as a part of the 
teacher’s training program. It presents 
the techniques and materials which will 
enable a teacher, adequately trained in 
subject matter, to develop in students of 
secondary school age those skills in com- 
munication which are an essential part of 
preparation for modern life. 

Problems have been outlined in terms 
of pupil needs and of the teaching situ- 
ation. Conflicting points of view have 
been presented and evidence on each side 
is discussed. The text especially meets 
the needs of the teacher who finds his 
students defective in their speech and 
finds himself responsible to remedy this 
situation. 


* * * 


A HISTORY OF INDUSTRY, by Ellen L. 
Os » Boston: Ginn and Company, 
532 p. $1.72. 


A revision of a book written during and 
just after the World War. As the atten- 
tion of the world has centered more and 
more upon economic problems, the his- 
torical background of those problems has 
quickened greater interest, and this book 
has therefore been of increasing service. 

It is unfortunate that the history of 
commerce and industry has not been more 
successful than it is in finding a place for 
itself in the high school curriculum. 
This excellent presentation of the subject 
should help to stimulate more interest in 
the teaching of the subject. The book 
will also serve to good advantage as a 
reference book in junior business train- 
ing, economic geography, economics, and 
other social-business subjects. 


JUNE, 1935 


MODERN GRADED DICTATION (GREGG 
EDITION), by Sadie Krupp Newman, 
$140. Ginn and Company, 440 p. 

1.40. 


This book serves the same purpose for 
Gregg Shorthand as did the Pitman edi- 
tion published previously for Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand. As chairman of the 
shorthand department of Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, New York City, the 
author has had many opportunities for 
learning the needs of shorthand pupils. 
The book presents a discriminating choice 
of actual business letters and kindred 
material. These letters are carefully 
graded. The book attempts to assist the 
student in that important phase of all 
stenographic work, content appreciation, 
for the lack of which our students are so 
often criticized. The book also contains 
a glossary of business words, a group of 
selected letters written in Gregg plate 
shorthand, and a dictionary of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

The Pitman edition of this text has 
already been widely recognized and 
adopted. The Gregg edition should there- 
fore receive at least equal recognition. 


* * * 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRY, by S. 
Howard Patterson, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 578 p. $3.00. 


We think that every teacher of com- 
mercial subjects should have a course in 
or thorough reading acquaintance with 
labor problems. All too frequently we 
teachers of business fail to realize that 
we are supposed to be training our stu- 
dents for occupational life, and that the 
problems that confront labor will also be 
problems of our trainees. Here is a book 
that gives a complete picture of the pres- 
ent dilemma of labor without being so 
theoretical that the layman cannot under- 
stand it. 

Professor Patterson shows us how 
modern industrialism has changed our 
economic life, and how our social and 
political institutions and population back- 
ground have caused us to have the occu- 
pational life we now have. Then he deals 
with the problem of income as related to 
labor, human conservation and_ labor 
legislation, collective bargaining and labor 
organizations, the approach of the em- 


ployer to labor problems, and finally pro- _ 


grams for the reconstruction of our occu- 
pational life. Some teachers of business 
will feel that problems of unionism, mini- 
mum hours of labor, social legislation, 
and all the rest of the material that is so 
frequently treated in this type of work do 
not concern them. It is just because of 
this attitude that the white-collar worker 
has been losing ground in the economic 
struggle. He is not conscious of the need 
for recognizing that he is essentially a 
laborer and that the problems of the 
worker are his problems. Here is a book 
which will present this aspect of the prob- 
lem in a thorough and interesting manner. 


HISTORY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, by Benjamin R. 
Haynes and Harry P. Jackson, Cincin- 
nati: Southwestern Publishing Co., 159 
236. 

This volume represents a long-needed 
contribution to business education. It has 
been a source of regret to many business 
educators that a history of their field has 
not been compiled. In order to build for 
the future, it is wise to survey the past. 
In considering a period of one hundred 
years, it becomes apparent that the most 
effective means of survey is through the 
literature that has been written. If it is 
important that educators know of these 
past happenings, then it is important that 
the material be made available in com- 
pact form, 

History is a fascinating study, even in 
the case of slowly changing subjects. 
What, then, must it be in the compara- 
tively new field of business education, 
which has developed during the period of 
a century into one of the most important 
divisions of education? 

The problem, then, confronted in under- 
taking this study was to select from the 
material available the outstanding contri- 
butions to the history of business educa- 
tion in the United States, and by this 
means to trace the development of busi- 
ness education from its origin to its pres- 
ent form. On the basis of such selected 
materials a history of business education 
in the United States has been compiled 
which will prove to be both interesting 
and exact. 

The book gives the general historical 
background for business education in the 
United States and then gives the history 
of business education in various edu- 
cational institutions such as the private 
business school, collegiate school of busi- 
ness, the high school of commerce, ete. 
It will prove most helpful as a supple- 
mentary text for those classes in the his- 
tory of education especially designed for 
business teachers. Where no _ special 
course in the history of education for 
commercial teachers is given it should be 
used as a supplementary text in the prin- 
ciples of business education or curriculum 
making in the business education course. 


4 


* * * 


DEMONSTRATION OF INDIVIDUALIZED 
TRAINING METHODS FOR MODERN 
OFFICE WORKERS, by E. G. Eriksen 
and others, Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 
2, July, 1934, University of Minnesota 
Press, 60 p. $1.00. 


Primarily a description of the meth- 
ods of teaching shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, business English, and of- 
fice practice used in a program of re- 
training for unemployed adults. Pros- 
pective students were given various 
rvpes of tests which might serve as a 
basis for diagnosis. Naturally the re- 
sults of certain of these tests showed a 
(Continued on next page) 
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Just Published 


Brewster and Palmer’s 


INTRODUCTION 
TO ADVERTISING 
$2.00 


This book was written originally to 
meet the need for an elementary, logi- 
cally-arranged, understandable text on 
advertising for secondary school pupils. 
Throughout, the authors explain in non- 
technical language the fundamental prin- 
ciples of advertising with enough de- 
tails to illustrate them and fix them 
thoroughly in mind. In this edition the 
work is again brought up to date. 
Nearly all illustrations are new; data 
have been brought up to date; a chapter 
on Media Selection has been added; the 
treatment of economics of advertising 
has been amplified in view of the de- 
pression and recent attacks on adver- 
tising; new reproduction processes are 
described—and so on, throughout the 
book, making it a modern, comprehen- 
sive text for teaching the field of ad- 


vertising, how to write advertising, how | 
to display advertising, where to publish | 
advertising, and the operating side of | 
advertising, to high school pupils. 


Other McGRAW-HILL Books | 
Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 
$1.60 


An introduction to fundamental prob- 
lems, emphasizing the social implica- 
tions of economics. Covers those topics 
essential to the pupil’s live understand- 
ing of the business world and the prin- 
ciples upon which it operates. 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 


BUSINESS AND LAW 
$1.40 


Teaches essential principles of commer- 
cial law through a series of exercises 
following and explaining the day-to-day 
business activities and legal experiences 
of a Mr. Madison, in operating his de- 
partment store. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS TO 
ACCOMPANY BUSINESS 
AND LAW 


$0.24 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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World Federation to Meet 
at Oxford 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations will hold its 1935 confer- 
ence at Oxford, England, from the 
10th to the 17th of August. At the same 
time, meetings of two other organiza- 
tions of world scope will bring addi- 
tional visitors to the ancient university 
town, attracted by sessions of the In- 
ternational Federation of Teachers’ As- 
sociations (elementary) and of the In- 
ternational Federation of Associations 
of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
There will be opportunities for inter- 
esting contacts with educators trom 
many lands. 

It is promised by the headquarters 
office of the W. F. E. A. that the pro- 
gram of subjects to be discussed will 
be thoroughly comprehensive. For the 
benefit of both English and foreign 
delegates and visitors, an exhibit of 
the work of English schools will be 
presented. The British Committee is 
planning various social functions and 
excursions which will give variety and 
provide diversion. 

Distinguished speakers have been 
secured, among them some of world 
wide renown, who will be on the pro- 
grams of the general sessions. The con- 
solidated Herman-Jordan Committee 


will hold open sessions, and the follow- | 


ing departments of the Federation will 
have their own special meetings: Uni- 
versities and Colleges; Secondary Edu- 
cation; Social Adjustment, with a sub- 
section on Commercial Education; 
Rural Life and Rural Education; Illiter- 
acy; Home and School; School Health; 
Elementary Education; Educational 
Crafts; Preparation of Teachers; 
Geography; The Unusual Child; Teach- 
ers’ Organizations; Pre-School and 
Kindergarten; Adult Education; Visual 
Education, 

Tours of England and Scotland are 
planned, which will leave Oxford im- 
mediately after the convention is over. 
Persons who plan on touring the Con- 
tinent or the British Isles prior to the 
convention and afterward can make ar- 
rangements for inclusive trips, which 
will leave them free during the week 
of August 10-17. The headquarters 
office of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., will be 
glad to advise with any teacher who 
considers attending the meeting at Ox- 
ford. 


* * * 


Functions of the Controller 


Exactly what does modern management 
demand of the controller? How far do 
his responsibilities extend within the or- 
ganization? What are his responsibilities 
with respect to contacts with outside agen- 
cies? An unusual composite picture of the 
duties of the present-day controller is of- 
fered in a report recently issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company en- 
titled, Functions of the Controller. In de- 
veloping this picture, the Metropolitan’s 
Policyholders Service Bureau has used 
as source information the practices of the 
many industrial, commercial and mercan- 
tile organizations that contributed infor- 
mation concerning their concept of the 
functions of this executive. Copies of the 
report may be had by addressing the Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
_ Insurance Company, New York, 


On the Book Shelf 
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distinct relationship between test score 
and ability to do the work as demon- 
strated in class. It would have been 
interesting to note what difference in 
relationship would have been shown 
between these results, and those of any 
good intelligence test and class work. 
It would also have been interesting to 
note whether these tests were not equally 
adequate in measuring ability to work 
in almost any other type of class work. 
To date we seem to have developed no 
sound means of prognosis whereby spe- 
cial abilities can be determined with 
any degree of accuracy. So-called 
prognostic tests show likelihood of suc- 
cess or failure in bookkeeping, possibly, 
but they seem to show the same re- 
sults for almost any other subject. So 
would any accepted mental ability test 
for that matter. 

No attempt was made to set up 
classes which were in all ways identical 
except for the technique of teaching 
used. We find here merely a statement 
of procedures followed with some rea- 
sons, subjectively determined for beliey- 
ing the methods used were better than 
those typically followed in schools. 
We wonder what justification was 
found for using a revised typing key- 
board for teaching typing when the 
cost of having a typewriter changed 
from the standard to the newer key- 
board might reduce the possibilities of 
employment. No mention was made of 
this problem. We wonder how it was 
determined that “only about 50 per cent 
of the schools in this country offer 

courses in office practice!” 


TYPEWRITING 
FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE 


McNamara, Markett, and Kean 


Built on the findings of fifteen years 
of proved experience. A simple, prac- 
tical plan of learning typewriting, in- 
volving a series of easy steps which 
afford the maximum of interest to the 
student and the minimum of drudgery 
to the teacher. 


KEYBOARD MASTERY DRILLS 


A drill book for keyboard mastery, 
bound separately. Ideal for a_ short 
summer course for non-commercial 
students, or for optional use with TYPE- 


WRITING FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Examination copies sent on request, with a 
view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
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Available September 1, 1935 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


This newest text for the course in elementary business training stresses day-by-day 
business problems of the individual and affords the basic training needed to cope with 


them. 


SCOPE OF THE COURSE 


The subject matter of the course is covered in 26 units; each unit is broken up into 
convenient lessons. A comprehensive survey of courses of study from every part of 
the country was made to determine what should be included to satisfy the demands 
of large and small city systems. 


Each lesson of the course was classroom tested and revised on the basis of pupil re- 
sponse. 


Available for use at the opening of schools in September. 
Examination copies will be sent September I. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK 
2500 Prairie Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


76 Ninth Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 


1033 Young St. 


This popular book has now been entirely rewritten by the 
author, Wallace Hugh Whigam, in collaboration with Lloyd 


L. Jones and J. W. Moody, of the Carl Schurz High School, Cc O M j ih G 


Chicago. d 

e . . a n e Ww a n 
Here’s our editor’s memorandum to the authors after his 
first reading of the manuscript: 


“You have rung the bell! Your organization of materials is 
logical and your method of instruction is practicable. Your 
language is simple, interesting, and readable. 


revised edition of 


ESSENTIALS 


“I like the tie-up of law and general business information, 

and the clever way in which you bring out the civic and @] ‘ 
social implications. ‘Law for Everybody’ should be the title 

ofthis book COMMERCIAL 


“While your treatment of law is general and nontechnical, 
your questions, cases, and notebook suggestions are all care- 
fully designed to test the student’s knowledge and under- 
standing of the principles. Unless I miss my guess, your 
new book will be a winner.” 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The new Essentials of Commercial Law will be ready on or 


before August 1. Place your order now for a sample copy, 
and be sure to tell us where you can be reached during the ——— Se. are — 


summer vacation. 


Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative. 


LAW 


BUSINESS” 


“Every Man has Business” 


—Hamlet 


“If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to sedl, or can make better chairs 
or knives, crucibles, or church organs, than anybody else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in the woods. a: ; 

“And if a man knows the law, people will find it out though he live in a pine shanty, 
and resort to him. 

“And if a man can pipe or sing so as to wrap the prisoned soul m an elysium; or can paint 
landscape, and convey into oils and ochers all the enchantment of spring or autumn; or in- 
toxicate all people who hear him, with delicious songs and verses, ’tis certain that the secret 
cannot be kept: the first witness tells it to a second, and men go by fives and tens and fifties 
to his door.” 

Thus the genial sage of Concord, Emerson, holds human enterprise to the light, ap- 
praises it, and makes business men of us all. He is right, of course. Whatever our vocation, 

we have something to care for, to in- 
vest, to buy or to sell, and our success 
in life is measured by the result. 

The new order of living demands 
education for this universal business. 

The modern school accepts its 
responsibility and presents a new type 
of business training, an introduction 
to business, which occupies a place 
of honor and dignity in the general 
curriculum. This course emphasizes 
the social approach to the study of 
business and the necessity of a 
thorough knowledge of business for 
successful living today. 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


NBUSINESS 
: 


